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Virginia Hall (west elevation), Hampton University, Hampton, VA, 1988. 
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NPS and HBCU: 
Preserving Our Heritage 
Cecil McKithan 


he Black experience in the United States has been largely 
shaped by two contrasting environments. The first was the 
Southe:n staple-producing farm and plantation on which the 
vast majority of pre-20th century Blacks worked and lived. 
The second was the urban ghetto, predominantly a 20th- 
century creation, which grew primarily as a consequence of the 
migration of rural Blacks to the cities of the South and North. 

Thus, Black life and culture matured within the context of a 
subordinate status whose manifestations were primarily the plantation 
and the ghetto. Within the confines of these environs, Blacks not only 
assimilated the culture of the dominant class but developed a distinct 
subculture. On the one hand, egalitarian values of the American 
democratic creed were adopted as well as middle class values 
regarding wealth and upward mobility. On the other hand, democracy 
and economic opportunity were more of a myth than a reality. Asa 
result, many Blacks have been looked upon and have looked upon 
themselves as a separate ethnic group within society. Ethnocentrism 
was a key element in the creation and maintenance of a heritage rich in 
symbolism and achievement. An understanding of these symbolisms 
and achievements is esseritial to a total understanding of our Nation’s 
development. 

Black cultural resources have been among the most threatened due 
in part to a lack of control over the immediate environment. Many 
communities have been vulnerable to development pressures. 
Moreover, the significance of Black resources has often gone 
unrecognized and the need to protect them nonexistent. Once the 
significance of these resources was recognized, preserving them proved 


(continued on page 3) 
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(continued from page 1) 


to be another problem. Usually, inadequate fu: ding was 
the major problem, although years of neglect impaired 
the character of many buildings to such a degree that 
major rehabilitation efforts would not produce buildings 
with a high degree of historical integrity. 

Although funding is still a major problem, interest in 
preserving these cultural resources has increased 
tremendously. On September 10, 1991, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Manual Lujan, announced a precedent- 
setting project aimed at the preservation of select 
buildings on Historicaily Black College and University 
campuses. The project is being launched with support 
from the American Gas Association. 

Many of the historic structures that physically attest to 
the contribution that these schools have made in 
educating this Nation’s citizens are at risk of being lost 
forever. The concern for the preservation of these 
structures lead many HBCU presidents to appeal to the 
Office of Historically Black Colleges and Universities for 
help. This appeal for help was the beginning for the 
project recently announced by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The project began with a survey of the most historic 
and endangered structures on HBCU campuses. 
Initially, 144 buildings were identified as candidates for 
preservation. Through a careful evaluation process, that 
number was reduced to 12. A Department of the 
Interior / Private Sector Field Assessment Team, headed 
by the National Park Service, inspected each of the 12 
buildings and ranked them in priority order in terms of 
significance and threatened status. In order for the 
evaluation to be thorough and consistent, the Field 
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White Hall, Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, FL, 1991. / 
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Assessment Team used the following criteria to make 
their decision: 
1. Historical Significance 
2. Architectural Integrity 
3. Threat 
During the course of the field assessments, it was 
determined that one of the buildings had been damaged 
to such a degree as to no longer have any architectural 
integrity, thus eliminating it from the process. The final 
rankings are as follows: 
1. Gaines Hall, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, GA 
2. Leonard Hall, Shaw University, Raleigh, NC 
3. Hill Hall, Savannah State College, Savannah, GA 
4. St. Agnes Hall, St. Augustine College, Raleigh, NC 
5. The Mansion, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, MS 
6. White Hall, Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, FL 
7. Graves Hall, Morehouse College, Atlanta, GA 
8. Howard Hall, Howard University, Washington, 
DC 
9. Virginia Hall, Hampton University, Hampton, VA 
10. Packard Hall, Spelman College, Atlanta, GA 
11. Loockerman Hall, Delaware State College, Dover, 
DE 
The next step in the project is for the National Park 
Service to have “condition assessments” completed on 
each of the structures. These assessments will pinpoint 
the problems with the buildings, make 
recommendations for the proper corrective active and 
provide cost estimates for the rehabilitation of the 
buildings. Three on-site field assessments have been 
completed and the final reports will be available shortly. 
It is planned that all of the assessments be completed by 
July 31, 1992. Concurrently, other Interior agencies are 
moving forward with plans to marshall resources to 
support this effort. 


(continued on page 4) 
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The Secretary’s announcement has 
resulted in a flurry of activity regarding this 
project. Inquiries have ranged from why 
was my building omitted to how can I get 
involved. Although this project is limited to 
the schools listed above, the National Park 
Service has an ongoing program to provide 
technical assistance to Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities. This assistance 
has ranged from providing technical advice 
about preservation techniques, getting 
districts listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and the development 
campus management plans. 

A typical American approach to problems 
is that they are permitted to go unattended 
until they reach crisis proportions. Once the 
problems have reached a crisis state, 
attempts are made to solve them. 
Unfortunately, this is true for many 
resources on the Historically Black College 
and University campuses. However, all is 
not lost and help is on the way. 
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Packard Hall, Spelman College, Atlanta, GA. 
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Graves Hall, Morehouse College, Atlanta, GA. Photo courtesy Office of Public 
Relations, Morel. ouse College. 


Loockerman Hall (front), Delaware State College, Dover, DE. Photo by Usher 
A. Moses, Office of Public Relations, Delaware State College. 





Cecil McKithan is chief of the National Register Programs 
Division, Southeast Regional Office, National Park Service. 


Photos supplied by the HBCU Program office, U.S. Department of the Interior 
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John A. Burns 


he Historic American Buildings 

Survey / Historic American Engineering 

Record (HABS/HAER) has been actively 

working to increase minority participation in 

the field of historic preservation through a 
number of means, including outreach, training and 
educational opportunities, and recruiting for summer 
documentation jobs. 

In the summer of 1988, when HABS/HAER launched 
its largest recording season to date, someone asked, 
“How many of those 130 professors, graduate students 
and architectural students are minorities?” In fact, very 
few were. This was the beginning of the HABS/HAER 
minority hiring program. We decided to begin with the 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU), 
since the National Park Service already had a program 
with these schools and because this decision allowed us 
to focus our efforts. If successful, the plan was to 
broaden our efforts to other minorities. 

In the autumn of 1988, HABS/HAER chief Robert 
Kapsch contacted the heads of the HBCU departments of 
architecture. For those that were interested, 
HABS/HAER sent speakers to those schools to explain 
the HABS/HAER program and to tell the students of the 
summer jobs opportunities. In several cases, over 100 
students attended these sessions, and they seemed quite 
interested in HABS/HAER. In the case of Howard 
University, we held a job fair at the HABS/HAER 
exhibit at the National Building Museum in Washington, 
DC. We believed that these efforts would substantially 
increase the number of applications we received from 
students at HBCUs. Unfortunately, this increase did not 
occur. We did not receive any applications from 
students attending HBCUs for the 1989 HABS/HAER 
recording season. Obviously, we were doing something 
wrong. We concluded that we needed to educate the 
students about historic preservation in general and 
HABS/HAER in particular before we could interest 
them in our summer jobs. 

The approach developed for increasing minority 
student participation focused on the development of 
HABS/HAER measured drawing courses at select 
HBCU schools of architecture. Where HABS/HAER 
measured drawing courses do exist (e.g., University of 
Virginia, Texas A&M University, Auburn University), 
students who have gone through a measured drawing 
course have much better delineation skills than a student 
who has not, thus making them significantly more 
competitive for HABS/HAER employment. 

HABS/HAER entered into a cooperative agreement 
with the National Trust for Historic Preservation to 
sponsor measured drawing courses in 1990 at two select 
historicallv black schools of architecture, Tuskegee 
University and Hampton University. Acting dean Major 
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Virginia Hall (west elevation), Hampton University, Hampton, VA, 1988. 


Holland of Tuskegee and John Spencer, head of 
architecture at Hampton, were very supportive of these 
pilot efforts, both undertaken in the spring of 1990. 
Kimberly E. Harden, AIA, the instructor who introduced 
the successful HABS measured drawings course at 
Auburn University, was selected to teach at Tuskegee. 
Scott M. Spence, AIA, of Colonial Williamsburg was 
selected to teach at Hampton. Both are HABS alumni 
several times over and both are registered architects who 
specialize in historic buildings. In addition, 
HABS/HAER staff visited both schools to participate in 
the training and to recruit summer job applicants. Diane 
Maddex was the original program manager for the 
National Trust. Since her departure from the Trust, the 
program is being managed by Greg Coble and Karen 
Peil. 

Seven students enrolled in the first course at 
Tuskegee. Two were subsequently employed by 
HABS/HAER—the first Tuskegee students to be 
employed by HABS/HAER in over 10 years. Tuskegee 
thought this course was very successful and wanted to 
continue the effort. The first Hampton measured 
drawings course had six students enrolled, one of whom 
subsequently applied for HABS/HAER summer 
employment. Hampton officials thought the course was 
successful, although no students were employed by 
HABS/HAER, and wished to continue 

In 1991, HABS/HAER extended the HBCU measured 
drawings program to the School of Architecture at 
Howard University in cooperation with its dean, Henry 
G. Robinson III, FAIA, with the course being taught by 
Edward D. Dunson, Jr., AIA. Four students enrolled in 
the course the first time it was offered, although word is 
spreading among the students according to Howard 
officials, who expect a higher enrollment in 1992. Under 
a separate cooperative agreement with Howard 
University, HABS/HAER is also funding two 
architectural interns who work 20 hours a week in the 
HABS/HAER office in addition to continuing their 


studies. 
(continued on page 6) 
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HABS/HAER and HBCU 
(continued from page 5) 


The National Trust initiative and Howard University 
interns were not the only efforts to recruit minorities. 
Both the Charles E. Peterson Prize and the HABS/HAER 
summer jobs programs were promoted at the historically 
black schools with architecture curricula. This was in 
addition to our routine recruiting efforts at every 
architecture school. These efforts resulted in increased 
employment of minority student architects by 
HABS/HAER, the most in over a decade (although not 
all were from the targeted HBCUs). 

In addition to the training provided to the students, 
and the skills evident when they become summer 
employees, HABS/HAER is beginning to benefit from 
the measured drawings being produced in these classes 
and submitted to HABS under the Charles E. Peterson 
Prize. The Peterson Prize is an annual competition 
sponsored by HABS and The Athenaeum of Philadelphia 
for students to produce HABS measured drawings, with 
cash prizes and certificates for the top three winners and 
honorable mention certificates for the best of the other 
entries. 

Students at Tuskegee University have produced 
measured drawings of the Band Cottage and Rockefeller 
Hall Bath House on their National Historic Landmark 
campus. The Rockefeller Hall Bath House drawings 


were entered in the 1991 Peterson Prize. They also won 
an Honorable Mention in the Walter Burkhardt 
Competition, an Alabama competition modeled on the 
Peterson Prize. At Howard University, students are at 
work documenting Howard Hal!, the oldest building on 
the Howard campus, constructed in 1869. They hope to 
complete the drawings in the Spring semester and enter 
them in the 1992 Peterson Prize. Hampton University 
students have been measuring and drawing Ft. Wool, 
part of the Hampton Museum System. Hampton 
University was also the first HBCU school to have an 
entry in the Peterson Prize, winning Second Place in 1986 
with measured drawings of the Adam Thoroughgood 
House, a National Historic Landmark that is one of the 
earliest brick houses in the country. 

Funding for continuing these initiatives is not certain 
since HABS/HAER can only maintain such cooperative 
activities if it is well funded with project funds (which 
are provided by outside organizations for specific 
HABS/ HAER recording projects). Despite these 
limitations, the effort is successful and has produced 
positive results that we hope will have a long-term 
impact. 





John A. Burns, AIA, is deputy chief, HABS/HAER Division, 
National Park Service. 
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 feaching with 
> Historic Places: 
~ Heritage 
Education and 
the National 
Register of 
Historic Places 


Beth M. Boland 


everal articles focusing on the educational 

values of historic sites have appeared in recent 

issues of CRM. These essays reflect the high 

priority the National Park Service places on the 

importance of education in ensuring public 
understanding and appreciation of the power and 
immediacy with which cultural resources convey lessons 
about our past. Support for preserving these 
irreplaceable resources is rooted in this appreciation. 
Another illustration of the Park Service’s commitment to 
education is the creation of instructional materials about 
historic places and the lessons they can teach us. 

Over the past two years, the National Park Service and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation have joined 
together to launch an ambitious education program 
based on properties listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places. National Register files and a 
computerized database contain information on over 
58,000 historic places significant in America’s history, 
architecture, archeology, engineering and culture. 
Located throughout the country and its associated 
territories, these properties reflect nearly every facet of 
our past. Many of these resources are related to aspects 
of our history not well represented in textbooks, and are 
especially rich in information on community history. 

In March of 1991, a group of educators, including 
curriculum specialists, school administrators, classroom 
teachers, national organization leaders, and others met to 
advise the Park Service and the Trust on the most 
effective ways to make information about these historic 
places accessible and useful to history and social studies 
teachers. Recommendations from this group have been 
invaluable, and have shaped the course of the projects 
described below. The group’s next gathering will occur 
in early 1992. 

At the heart of the educational program initiated by 
the Park Service and the Trust is a collection of 
educational materials entitled “Teaching with Historic 
Places.” Modeled on learning packages created by the 
Education Branch of the National Archives that focus on 
primary documents, the program consists of two series, 
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each with its own format. One is a series of short lesson 
plans, and another is a series of more compiex teaching 
kits containing instructional materials related to specific 
historic themes. 

National Register properties are tangible places, and 
can illustrate to students that historic people and events 
lived and occurred in real and identifiable times and 
locations. Those that exist in the students’ own 
community relate directly to their lives. The purpose of 
both the lesson plans and the teaching kits is to assist 
elementary and secondary school teachers to enhance 
class instruction of history and social studies. The idea 
behind “heritage education” is not to introduce new 
topics into the curriculum, but to help teachers excite 
their students about subjects already taught by using 
historic places and the information about them as 
primary source materials. 

The first set of seven short lesson plans on historic 
places, written by Fay Metcalf, education consultant and 
former executive director of the National Commission on 
Social Studies in the Schools, is near completion. The 
places selected—Knife River Indian Villages (ND), San 
Antonio Missions (TX), Georgetown County Rice 
Plantations (SC), Johnstown Flood Site, Finnish Log 
Cabins (ID), Roadside Architecture (several states), and 
Attu Battlefield (AK)—illustrate the cultural, geographic, 
thematic, and chronological diversity of historic 
resources listed in the National Register. Each lesson 
plan includes both information on the property(ies) 
taken from National Register documentation and other 
sources, and also activities and exercises focusing on the 
knowledge and skills that students can acquire from 
studying the property. 

To be useful, these lesson plans must reach classroom 
teachers. This will be accomplished in several ways. 
The first seven will be published and sold as a set by the 
National Trust, which also will publish others when they 
are ready. Also, the National Council for the Social 
Studies plans to run the lessons as a periodic series in its 
journal, Social Education. 

In addition to publication, the lesson plans will be 
introduced in workshops designed to guide teachers in 
using the lessons effectively and to encourage them to 
create their own. The first of these workshops took place 
in Washington, DC on November 21-22, 1991, 
immediately preceding the annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Ten teachers 
from all over the country participated enthusiastically. 
For two days, they familiarized themselves with 
National Register properties in their students’ 
communities, discussed the prototype lesson plans and 
how to adapt them to their own teaching styles and 
needs, and began developing objectives and outlines for 
lesson plans on specific historic places. 

In 1992 and 1993, the National Park Service and the 
National Trust will conduct additional workshops. 
Some will continue to be offered to classroom teachers, 
and others will be designed for National Park educators 
and interpreters. In each, participants will create their 
own lesson plans, aided by direction and advice from 
course leaders. As many as possible of the completed 
lesson plans will be published as part of the ongoing 


series. (continued on page 15) 
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pate Fossil 
feds National 
Vionument 

and The Cook 
Collection — An 
Original High 
Plains History 


Reid Miller 


party of English gentlemen arrived 
here yesterday, and in a few days will 
leave for the Yellowstone country 
under the guidance of J.H. Cook. 

The party will combine business and 
pleasure, and guided by Mr. Cook, cannot fail to have a 
most enjoyable time, and one free from those 

annoyances attending a tour in a strange country 
without the assistance of some reliable person familiar 
with the routes to be traversed.” 

By 1882, when that story appeared in a Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Territory newspaper, James Henry Cook wos 
skilled at hunting, tracking, and signing, and was 
learning the Lakota tongue - qualities that served him 
well on many occasions, in remote and sometimes tense 


Sh 








Among the many photographs that James H. Cook treasured is this print from 
a glass plate negative, thought to be the only image of Red Cloud and Good 
Road together. Their stoic pose was recorded at the Agate Springs Ranch, 
where Red Cloud’s camp is marked with a monument erected by the Cook 
family. Both shirt and dress are among the Cook Collection of Plains Indian 
artifacts. 


encounters with the plains Indians. Then 25, Cook had 
already experienced the rigors of long-distance cattle 
drives, up from Texas to the Dakotas. He had seen a 
man die in a stampede, and had saved another man from 
drowning at a river ford. He had, indeed, escaped a 
brush country ambush with an arrow firmly embedded 
in one leg. Eight years earlier, Cook had first met Red 
Cloud, the Oglala leader who had refused to sign the 
treaty of 1866 at Fort Laramie. Their friendship lasted 
the rest of their lives, and resulted in many visits by Red 
Cloud and his people to Cook’s Nebraska settlement 
along the upper Niobrara River. (See Cook, J.H., “Fifty 
Years on the Old Frontier”, c.1923 by Yale University 
Press). 

Best suited (in terms of European immigrant 
economics) to livestock production, northwest Nebraska 
proved in the 1999 census to be one of the least 
populated regions in the country: on average, fewer than 
one person per square mile lives in Sioux County, and 
most of them reside at the north and south ends. Agate 
Fossil Beds National Monument is right in the middle. It 
is still 25 miles to the nearest town, Harrison, just as it 
was in 1887 when James Cook and the one love of his 
life, Kate Graham, purchased and settled on her father’s 
homestead. The home that they built became the Agate 
Springs Ranch. 
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Today, Agate Fossil Beds National Monument A simple listing of the personal qualities of James, 


encompasses 2,270 acres along either side of the river Kate, and Harold Cook reveals why this reference 
that brought livestock ranchers to this isolated region of collection exists today. First, and most important for 
the high plains, more than a century ago. At “East researchers, is the fact that the family loved to write. 
Agate” (as it was known to the Cook family), the Scores of pocket diaries, thousands of pages of 
wooden cabin built in 1908 by James and Kate Cook’s correspondence, dozens of manuscripts, financial 

son, Harold, stands in simple dignity as a site on the records, and notes on Lakota words and phrases, 
National Register of Historic Places. The cabin was comprise the Cook Papers. 

Harold Cook’s basic homestead development, and Second, if it was worth writing down, to the Cook 
firmly established him as the rightful owner of the family it was worth saving Guest registers, daily logs, 
nearby Fossil Hills. The quarries there, resulting from field notes of geological and archeological site work, 
nearly twenty years of maps of historic sites - all 
intensive excavation, are were retained for future 
the site of the primary reference. 


resource of the monument 
-a high concentration of 
mammal fossils, entombed 
in carbonate mud and silty 
sandstone, at the bottom of 
a shallow Miocene water 
hole. 

Visitors to the ranch 
headquarters house, which 
will celebrate its one 
hundredth year in 1993, 
have included a wide 
variety of dignitaries, 
outlaws, scientists, poets, 
historians, and Native 
Americans - as well as 
family and friends of the 
Cooks and Grahams. 
National Park Service 
Director George Hartzog, 
Lon Garrison and Inger 
Garrison had lunch on the 
lawn with Margaret Crozier 
Cook, (Harold Cook’s 
widow) in 1963 - in the 
same spot where James 
Cook posed for 
photographs with John 
Neihardt, the Poet Laureate 
of Nebraska, years before. 
(Mr. Garrison was Midwest 
Regional Director when 
Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument was authorized, 
on June 5, 1965). 

The story of the Cook 
family members and their 





(See Berke, D., “They 
Don’t Write Letters From 
the Heart Like They Used 
To”, in CRM Bulletin, 
Volume 9: No.1, February 
1986). 

Third, an abiding sense 
of self-reliance and 
personal integrity opened 
doors, and earned the 
family the respect of 
persons from all walks of 
life. When the Oregon Trail 
Museum at Scotts Bluff 
National Monument was 
under construction in 1934- 
35, Harold J. Cook was the 
Custodian - in essence, the 
Superintendent. He 
commissioned his aging 
father to solicit authentic 
artifacts from the elder 
Cook’s Sioux acquaintances 
on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, in the process 
of creating museum 
exhibits of timeless value. 
The resulting 
correspondence is still with 
us today, including the 
written replies and exhibit 
Oo a pieces sent by the Native 
In 1886, when this studio portrait of Cook was made, his buckskin hunting suit Americans involved. 


had only recently been sewed by trader Hank Clifford. Today, exhibit planning “ : . 
and production for the new park museum will feature this outfit and hundreds Finally, the family lived 


of other well-preserved trappings of everyday life on the high plains, never during times when still 

before exhibited by the National Park Service. fo ; 
photography was growing 
rapidly in popularity, and 


role in Nebraska and national history is many-faceted. their enthusiasm for recording on film the everyday, as 
At once romantic, adventurous, amusing, poignant, well as the special events of their lives, ran as deeply as it 
tragic, it is an account of the force of character that did for the written word. 

formed a broader lifestyle - one that endures in the Great To study the various elements of the Cook Collection 
Plains today. Through the several components of ‘ .e is to feel a sense of responsibility for the family members 
museum collections of Agate Fossil Beds National as individuals. There are very private letters, poetry, 
Monument, commonly referred to as the Cook even a detailed account of a dream by Kate Graham 
Collection, researchers and interpreters of western Cook, who eventually suffered a mental collapse - all are 
American history can today access a wealth of first- within reach of qualified historians who can demonstrate 
person accounts that span 80 years of cross-cultural a legitimate research interest, and are indexed for ease of 
relations, livestock ranching, and scientific discovery. location. 
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(continued on page 10) 
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In his later years, Cook was encouraged to demonstrate sign talk for visitors to 
the Agate Springs Ranch. A deliberate, scripted motion picture was made to 
record his skills in 1936; it was evidently never owned by the family, and 
while park staff have been unable to verify its status, it is thought to exist in a 
private or museum collection today. 


Agate Fossil Beds National Monument and the Cook 
Collection—An Original High Plains History 


(continued from page 9) 


But care must be taken in the interpretation of such 
items, not only out of respect for past generations of the 
family, but in deference to living descendants as well. 
There is a continuum of personalities that is very much a 
factor in understanding the collection today, both in 
terms of content, as well as its administrative history. 
Dorothy Cook Meade, the second of four daughters of 
Harold J. and Eleanor Barbour Cook, was born in 1913. 
She played with Sioux children at the ranch for many 
carefree summers of her youth, and has recently 
authored two publications about her family’s role in 
history. Park staff routinely discuss with her the details 
of such diverse topics as the character of scientists who 
worked with her father, to the names of horses given to 
her grandfather as an act of friendship, by Sioux elders. 

Mrs. Meade and her husband, paleontologist Grayson 
Meade, today operate the historic Post Office at their 
Agate Springs Ranch as a gift shop - thus providing a 
special form of living history to complement the national 
monument visitor center, just three miles down-river. 
Items offered for sale at the shop include craft work of 
the present-day Red Cloud family, with whom the 
Meades maintain frequent contact. 

The overriding quality of the Cook Collection is that, 
due to its extensive, complex nature, no single element 
stands alone in depicting a moment in time, from eighty 
years of history. Briefly, the Cook Collection 
encompasses two sub-collections. “Cook I” includes a 
northern Plains Indian artifact collection of nearly 500 
items, most of which were given to the family as gifts by 
their makers; additionally, there is a research library of 
approximately 7,000 volumes, mostly technical reports in 
paleontology, geology, and archeology. Other Cook 
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family memorabilia, (some having significant historical 
value to other parks), rounds out Cook I. 

“Cook II” includes the paleontological, geological, and 
archeological specimens collected by the family over two 
generations; 92 linear feet of correspondence and various 
other documents that make up the Cook Papers; and in 
excess of 6,000 photographic images, mostly prints for 
which no negative exists in the collection, simply 
referred to as the Cook Photos. 

Cook I items were placed on loan to the National Park 
Service by Harold Cook’s widow, following his death in 
1962. Her intention was borne out when the monument 
was authorized - the collection had a convincing 
influence on congress, and is specifically mentioned in 
Public Law 89-33 as a fundamental cultural resource of 
the site. Cook II artifacts also became the personal 
property of Margaret Crozier Cook upon Harold’s 
passing; she willed these items to the National Park 
Service, and today they provide the thread that binds all 
elements of both sub-collections together. 





Photographs from the Cook Collection, such as this view of the Harold J. Cook 
Homestead cabin, not only provided a sound documentation to support its 
National Register placement in 1977, but will continue to offer details to 
resource managers and interpretive staff, as preservation efforts respond to 
future site stabilization challenges. 


In July, 1991 a very special dream of many people 
within and outside the National Park Service began to 
take on the dimensions of a permanent museum facility 
at Agate Fossil Beds National Monument. Designed by 
Midwest Regional Office architects Mike Fees and 
Trung-son Nguyen, the building will replace the visitor 
contact trailer placed in service on-site, in 1969. 
Construction is progressing toward a July, 1992 
completion date, and it is a matter of some pride in these 
parts that private and corporate donations were largely 
responsible for this dream coming true. 

Exhibit planning is underway, with themes defined to 
tell the story of historic excavations in the Fossil Hills, as 
well as present-day investigations into the Miocene 
environment, such as the recent careful exposure of 19- 
million year old large carnivore dens near the ancient 
water hole. Dr. Robert M. Hunt, jr., Curator of 
Vertebrate Paleontology at the Universitv of Nebraska, is 
working closely with Harpers Ferry Center staff to 
accomplish the casting and acquisition of rare fossil 
skeletons for exhibit. 
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Thanks to the capable support of Midwest Regional! 
Curator Caro! Kohan, and that of her predecessor John 
Hunter, the Cook Collection is destined to enjoy ample 
curatorial, exhibit, and storage and study space in the 
new facility. Recent meetings of park and Regional 
Office staff to update the park’s Resource Management 
Plan have focused on the many aspects of cataloging, 
conservation treatment, and exhibit maintenance, 
necessary for all elements of the Cook Collection. 

Significant steps toward preservation of the various 
sub-collections include an agreement with the National 
Archives and Records Administration in Denver, which 
has resulted in the Cook Papers being photographed on 
microfilm. And, in September 1991, Museum Technician 
Audrey Barnhart completed work that began in January, 
by seeing a total of 5,200 photographs committed to 
microfiche, tor ease of reference by researchers. The 
nearly 7,000 volumes in the Harold J. Cook Research 
Library are undergoing systematic examination and 
filing in appropriate acid-free folders by Volunteer G.:il 
Hill. The library will be indexed in a key-word retrieval 
system as time and funding allow. 

Since April, 1988, there has been no greater satisfaction 
for those involved in securing the future of the resources 
of Agate Fossil Beds National Monument, than the very 
sense of teamwork that has grown from these combined 
efforts. As we move toward a future that will test our 
resolve as an agency, it is reward enough at that, and 
somehow I think that-James H. Cook would agree. 








Public visits to the Fossil Hills were one of Harold Cook’s many 
responsibilities on his homestead section; here he leads an auto tour across the 
ipper Niobrara River en route to the quarries. During his tenure as Curator of 
Paleontology at the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Harold 
Jistinguished himself as an active investigator at the Folsom Type Site in New 
Mexico, and in many fossil and archeological digs throughout the high plains. 






Young John Graham Cook showed a keen interest in activities at the 
Agate Springs Fossi! Quarries, and accompanied his older brother 
Harold, on field trips to other sites. Shown here on the west side of 
Carnegie Hill, he is watching the American Museum field party load 
a twu-ton slab of mammal fossils onto a barely adequate wagon. 
(Note the cracked frame rail beneath the crated slab). 





Reid Miller is a Park Ranger at Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument. As a native Nebraskan, he holds 
an extra measure of devotion to the Cook family 
history. 


The rigors of homesteading western Nebraska included annual raids on Prairie Rattlesnake 
dens. Here, Eleanor Barbour Cook stands confident in the knowledge that her children (and 
visiting paleontologists) will be a little safer during their 1910 summer at the Agate Springs 
Ranch. 
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sources Study: 





tional Historic 
Site 

Context-based 
Evaluations of Historic 


Structures at a Complex 
National Park Service 


Property 
William Chapman 


ince April 1990, the University of Georgia’s 
School of Environmental Design has been 
conducting historic resources studies (HRSs) for 
units of the National Park System in North 
Carolina (Fort Raleigh, Cape Lookout, Cape 
Hatteras, Wright Brothers, and the Blue Ridge Parkway), 
Florida (Castle San Marco, Matanzas, Cape Canaveral, 
Fort Caroline, Gulf Islands), Georgia (Fort Frederica, Fort 
Pulaski, Cumberland Island), and Mississippi (Gulf 
Islands and Natchez and the Natchez Trace). Mandated 
by Section 110 of the National Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966, which requires that Federal agencies inventory 
and evaluate the significance of all historic properties 
within their jurisdiction, the HRSs also involve the up- 
dating of the List of Classified Structures (LCS) and the 
revision of any existing National Register nominations. 
The HRS project has also provided an opportunity to 
apply the more-recently formulated context-based 
approach for evaluating the significance of historic 
properties to a diverse collection of National Park 
Service-owned resources through the Southeast. Implicit 
in historic preservation planning efforts from an early 
period, the concept of identifying significant historical 
themes or “contexts” as a means of making evaluations 
was first formally codified in the Resource Protection 
Planning Process (RP3) model developed by the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service in the late 
1970s (Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
[1979]). Described most recently in National Register 
Bulletin 15, the context approach identifies various 
“patterns, themes, or trends in history,” ({1990]:7) in 
order to assess the relative significance of historic 
roperties and ultimately determine their eligibility for 
isting in the National Register. This process as applied 
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Fort Raleigh, historically known as “Ralph Lane’s Fort,” as restored by J.C. 
Harrington c.1950-1953. 


in HRSs also gives the agency, in this case the National 
Park Service, an opportunity to identify and define its 
own management responsibilities for specific properties, 
and most importantly, to reconsider its interpretive and 
custodial roles vis-a-vis the contexts identified or 
developed for each park. 

The Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, on Roanoke 
Island, NC, has presented an ideal test-case for a context- 
based historic resources study. First established as a 
National Park Service property in 1941, the Fort Raleigh 
site represents a complex amalgam of older and more 
recent features and facilities, reflective of the site’s own 
rich local history. The original Fort Raleigh, which has 
been the focus of the National Park Service’s interpretive 
program, was built in 1585, under the supervision of 
Ralph Lane, a professional soldier on Richard Grenville’s 
expedition to explore and establish a military colony in 
North America. This fort, a fairly conventional 
earthwork construction, consisting of a square central 
form modified by bastions, formed the centerpiece for a 
small colony, which was dubbed the “Cittie of Ralegh 
[Raleigh]” after the principal sponsor of the expedition, 
Sir Walter Raleigh (Stick 1983). Abandoned the 
following year, the fort and village were reoccupied in 
1587 by a new colony, also sponsored by Raleigh—as 
well as by Queen Elizabeth and other investors—and 
under the direction of the famous chronicler and artist 
John White. This second colony was also unsuccessful 
and was abandoned around 1590, though the precise fate 
of the colonists still remains a mystery (Kupperman 
1984). It was this second colony, which became known 
as the “Lost Colony,” which has given rise to a iong- 
standing series of legends and tales centering on the 
possible fate of the colonists, and especially, of Virginia 
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Dare, Governor White’s grandchild and the first child 
born to English-speaking parents in North America. 

For over two centuries after its abandonment the site 
lay in ruins, gradually eroding and reverting to “nature.” 
Roanoke Island itself was eventually resettled, beginning 
in the 18th century, by emigrants from Virginia (Dunbar 
1958) but the fort site itself remained relatively 
undisturbed, and was incorporated into the wood lot of 
a small homestead owned in the 19th century by the 
Dough family. The historian and traveler John Lawson 
mentioned visiting “the Ruins of a Fort” in 1701 (cited in 
Powell 1965:19). James Monroe later visited the site 
during his tour of the southern states in 1819; and 
enough of the fort remained for General Ambrose 
Burnside to declare the area off-limits to souvenir 
hunters during the area’s occupation by Federal troops 
in the 1860s. Luckily there were no major threats to the 
site, but also no concerted efforts at preservation. 

During the late 19th century a number of patriotic 
North Carolinians attempted to focus the Nation’s 
attention on the site and to give fresh emphasis to the 
Raleigh colony’s significance in the history of early 
English settlement in North America. The Virginia Dare 
Memorial Association, formed by amateur historian 
Sallie Southall Cotten, and the Roanoke Colony 
Memorial Association, founded by a group of expatriot 
North Carolinians in Baltimore, eventually raised local 
consciousness and sufficient money to purchase the site 
of the fort and village. In 1894 the Roanoke Colony 
Memorial Association purchased the fort property from 
the Dough family, adding an inscribed granite 
monument marking the site, placing granite markers 
along the then still-visible perimenter walls, and 
eventually providing a protective split rail fence around 
the site. 

Protected from further encroachment, including a 
proposed highway, the site experienced a new level of 
development pressure in the 1930s, this time from 
enthusiastic interpreters. The Roanoke Colony Memorial 
Association had generally maintained the site, and in 
1930 had provided two masonry gate posts and the 
entrance of the property. But interpretation had been 
kept to a minimum. The new impetus came from local 
conservationist, artist, and real estate developer Frank 
Stick. Originally from New Jersey, Stick recognized the 
unique appeal of the Fort Raleigh site, both as a cultural 
legacy of national significance and as a potential tourist 
attraction. Supported by local businessmen and 

liticians, Stick helped secure Federal support, 

inning in 1934, for a reconstruction of the fort and 
village using Works Progress Administration Funds, 
Transient Service labor and eventually CCC enrollees 
(Stick 1958: 245-50). Stick was assisted by a local 
nurseryman and amateur Elizabethan scholar Albert 
Quentin Bell. Together Stick and Bell supervised the 
construction of a squared-log blockhouse, located at the 
center of the fort, a log palisade, set into the 
reconstructed earthen parapet wall, and a recreated 
village, consisting of several juniper log cottages and a 
log chapel—all intended to represent an Elizabethan-era 
settlement. The plan called as well for a small museum 
and an interpretive staff of local residents dressed in 
Elizabethan costumes. As a final gesture, the stone gates 
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were disguised by log towers, intended, again, to 
suggest a pioneer colony. 

The Fort Raleigh site throughout this period became 
the focus not only of historical interest but of related 
theatrical interest as well. Beginning in the 1910s, the 
site had become the location for occasional plays and 
pageants revolving around the history of the “Lost 
Colony.” These events typically were staged on 
August 18, the anniversary of Virginia Dare’s birth. A 
five-reel educational film was made on-site in 1920, and 
in 1934 a major celebration, including a fair, fireworks 
displays, speeches, and a dramatic production was held 
at the site. This show was followed in 1937 by a new, 
more professional production written by the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright, Paul Green, and held ina 
new outdoor theater designed by Albert Quentin Bell 
and built in the dunes just north of the by-then 
reconstructed fort and village. Entitled “The Lost 
Colony,” Green's play was credited with introducing a 
new form of dramatic production, combining verse, 
narration, song, and drama in order to weave a story 
around historic events (Stick 195:249). Attended by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Eleanor Roosevelt in its first 
season, “The Lost Colony” production became an annual 
event, interrupted for four years by the Second World 
Waz, but in continuous performance each summer since 
that time. 

“The Lost Colony” production coincided with a shift 
in ownership for the site. Transferred from the Roanoke 
Colony Memorial Association to the State of North 
Carolina in 1934, the For’ - « eigh site was finally 
conveyed to the National «ark Service in 1941. The 
National Park Service assumed responsibility for “The 
Lost Colony” theater, through a special use agreement 
and the drama’s production company, the Roanoke 
Island Historical Association. In 1950, the Service made 
a similar agreement with the Garden Club of North 
Carolina, Inc. to allow for the construction of a 
commemorative Elizabethan garden on a 10-acre site 
adjacent to the theater. Embellished with a collection of 
162 statues and pieces of garden furniture donated by 
John Hay Whitney, the garden included both formal and 
informal elements and was intended to convey a sense of 
“the kind of garden a successful colonist might have 
built on Roanoke Island had the colonization succeeded” 
(History of the Elizabethan Gardens n.d:n.p.). The 
garden was completed for a formal opening by 1960, and 
with several minor additions since that ti ne, continues 
to be operated on the site. 

While the Elizabethan Gardens were a largely fanciful 
recreation of 16th-century ideals, the National Park 
Service took a more rigorous approach to the fort and 
village. Under the direction of NPS archeologist J.C. 
Harrington, the Service began a careful investigation of 
the site beginning in 1946 (Harrington 1984). In 1950, the 
fort was reconstructed in accordance with Harrington's 
findings. Features such as the palisade and blockhouse 
were removed, as was the whole of the recreated village; 
historical research by the British historian David Quinn 
and others had shown that log construction would not 
have been used at this period (Quinn 1955; Quinn and 
Quinn 1982). While it was decided that the village 
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Historic Resources Study: Fort Raleigh National 
Historic Site 
(continued from page 13) 


would not be reconstructed, given the lack of specific 
evidence, the newer interpretation was applied to the 
theater sets during their reconstruction in 1960-62, 
following extensive damage by Hurricane Donna. The 
present sets and supporting structures represent half- 
timbered buildings 


projects at Cape Hatteras but also worked at Fort Raleigh 
for which the National Park Service has responsibility— 
and the several reconstructions of the fort and theater. 

In all, a total of seven contexts have been developed 
for the site, focusing on six specific properties: the fort 
itself, the Dough cemetery, the Roanoke Colony Granite 
Memorial, the Transient Workers Service grave sites, the 
theater, and the gardens. The contexts range from “Early 
English Exploration and Settlement, 1585-1590,” through 

“The Lost Colony 














typical of the 16th- production and the 
century period. This Outdoor Drama in 
set remains America, 1918-1962.” 
substantially DURING YOUR VACATION More recent ending 
unchanged today. PLAN TO SEE dates have been 

The present Fort established in order to 
Raleigh National The Lost Colon properly include 
Historic Site properties of 
represents, as this (lith Season) recognizable historic 
short histo ’ , significance, despite the 
y comes a rich Paul Green's Great Symphonic Drama fact many Sanete date 
layering of both 2 Po ee from a relatively 
historic and a Aon p 4 modern period. Criteria 
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significance. The 
obvious context for 
interpretation, set 
out in the National 
Park Service outline 
of historic themes 
History and Prehistory 
in the National Park 
System (1987) is 
“English Exploration 
and Settlement, 
Settlement of the _—o 
Carolinas.” ee * 
However, the site is 
also significant for its 
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“Properties That Have 
Achieved Significance 
within the Past Fifty 
Years,” and F, 
“Commemorative 
Properties,” have also 
been applied (National 
Register Bulletin 15) asa 
means of justification. 
The context-based 
approach is not without 
its problems—as many 
who have worked with 
“contexts” can attest. 
There are continuing 








complex WATERSIDE THEATER--MANTEO, N. C. misunderstandings 
commemorative fin Hostente Bore Comaryl about what a context is. 
history, beginning in ADMISSION Is it, for example, — 

the 1890s with the RUERVE SEATS, 12.0 GENERAL ADAMSON, 61.80 Cm onan, § 99 merely an interpretive 
first restoration of ter Orker information ond Tickers Address theme, such as “Early 
the fort and ending THE LOST COLONY English Exploration and 
with the construction MANTEO, H.C. Settlement” or is it a 

of the Elizabethan —_ . more in-depth and 
Gardens in the 1950s America's Greatest History Mystery circumspect history of 
and the real events and 
reconstruction of the processes that may have 
outdoor drama An advertisement for the 1951 summer season of “The Lost Colony.” Commemoration of the converged upon a 
theater in 1960-62. Fort Raleigh Historic Site has assumed a historic dim asion in its own right. Poster displayed sin. gle site or collection 
There are in 1951, courtesy of the Roanoke Island Historical Association. of pr operti es? In the 


tangentially-related 

contexts as well, including the history of settlement on 
the Outer Banks—the site was part of a subsistence farm 
during the 19th century and included a small family 
cemetery—and governmental activities of the 1930s 
through the 1960s. The latter contexts are represented by 
a gravesite for 19 Transient Service laborers—these 
workers were employed mainly on dune stabilization 
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case of the Fort Raleigh 
National Historic Site, the context-based approach has 
helped tu underline the complex nature of the site; and, 
it is hoped, will help in the future to adjust both the 
management and interpretive programs for the National 
Park Service so that more recent commemorative history 
can be recognized more fully as well. 
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Teaching with Historic Places: Heritage Education 
and the National Register of Historic Places 


(continued from page 7) 


A second project, an educational kit structured around 
the theme of Americans at work, also is underway. 
Entitled, “American Work; American Workplaces,” the 
kit will contain approximately eight lesson plans similar 
in content and format to the short lesson plans; a chart 
explaining how the selected properties fit into U.S. 
history and social studies curricula; information on 
adapting lessons to, or creating new ones for, a given 
community; instructions for obtaining information on 
additional National Register properties; and a discussion 
of the National Register program. This kit is being 
authored by Rita Koman, an American history and 
government teacher and curriculum specialist, and John 
Patrick, director of the ERIC! Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies /Social Science Education. As with the short 
lesson plans, the National Trust will publish the final 
product, which is scheduled for spring 1993. 

Other National Trust publications further encourage 
development and use of educational materials on 
historic properties. In October, 1990, the Trust published 
the preliminary edition of a Heritage Education 
Resource Guide, a compilation of information on 
education programs available through museums, 
historic sites, government organizations, consulting 
firms, and other sources. Information on these programs 
also was entered into a computerized database. The 
guide includes information on approximately 50 
National Park Service programs. 

The first four issues of “Old School: The National 
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Trust for Historic Preservation Heritage Education 
Newsletter” appeared in 1991. Each issue focused on a 
particular theme and included short essays on 
educational programs and possibilities relating to 
historic places. The issues on cultural diversity, 
geography, and science and technology each included an 
article on the ways in which a selected National Register 
property could be used to enhance classroom teaching of 
that issue’s theme. 

Together the lesson plans, workshops, kits and other 
publications are intended as the foundation of a 
continuing commitment to education. The goals of the 
program are to: 1) publicize the richness and diversity of 
resources listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places; 2) illustrate how historic places can instruct us 
about American history, geography, and culture; 3) 
show how historic places provide a tangible link 
between past events and abstract historical concepts and 
the lives of students today; 4) enrich traditional 
classroom teaching; 5) foster in students an awareness of 
and appreciation for the values of the nation’s cultural 
resources; and 6) make students and teachers aware of 
the wealth of information available from the National 
Park Service about historic properties. 





Beth Boland is a historian in the National Register of Historic 
Places, Interagency Resources Division, National Park Service. 





1 The Educational Resources Information Center of the 
Department of Education 
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To Keconstruct or Not to Reconstruct...the Debate Continues 


It seemed appropriate in the NPS’ 75th year and for an anniversary program given at Bent’s Old Fort, CO, on August 24, 
1991, to ruminate on just how we protect the past, manage the present and invest in the future—specifically, to discuss the 
aberrant park unit termed a “reconstruction” and the machinations and thought processes we anply when making such 
decisions. It in part was to defend Bent’s Old Fort because it is forever under siege as a reconstruction—something William 
Bent never had to concern himself with when the fort reigned supreme on the frontier. 


Glen T. Bean, former Rocky Mountain Regional Director, captured the essence of the issue when he wrote to the park in July 
of 1991. In his letter, Bean said that a very important policy question to be settled on reconstructions comes from the conflict 
between the philosophy of those who believe that reconstructions, such as the one at Bent’s Old Fort, are at cross purposes with 
our obligation to carefully preserve invaluable historical resources and those who feel that the interpretive story for the visitors 
that develops from such a reconstruction makes it worth while and compensates for the loss of the few original remnants at the 


fort. 


Thus, the debate was on and the park called upon Barry Mackintosh, NPS bureau historian, Washington Office, for the case 
against reconstruction; and Rodd L. Wheaton, historical architect, who is chief of the Division of Cultural Resources in the NPS 
Rocky Mountain Region, Denver, to speak in support of reconstructions. Their remarks follow. 


Considering 
Reconstruction as an 
Educational Tool 


Rodd L. Wheaton 


he question of reconstruction has always centered 

around the issue of being accurate and authentic, but 
what has been consistently ignored is that the Nationa! 
Park Service is challenged to provide, particularly at our 
historic sites, education in the form of interpretation. 
Therefore, it is incumbent on the Service to provide, as 
deemed appropriate, reconstructed resources that meet 
the interpetative needs of the park visitor, not solely the 
preservation concerns of cultural resource specialists. 
These works are for the enjoyment of the visitor and to 
be instructive of past lifeways and the purpose for a 
park’s establishment. Indeed, chief historian Ed Bearss 
recently wrote of Fort Union Trading Post after visiting 
the site, that “as an interpetative feature, the 
reconstruction of Fort Union is in a class by itself, a 
masterpiece. What was an important archeological site 
before 1985, has become a world class educational site.” 

However, reconstructions remain a difficult 

undertaking. First, some sites are so ephemeral and 
were so single-purposed that they were very short lived, 
which was the story at Bent’s Old Fort and Fort Union 
Trading Post. But, since these were nationally significant 
moments in history, we at the Natinal Park Service often 


Articles about reconstruction have appeared in the 
following earlier issues of CRM: Vol. 2, No. 4; Vol. 12, 
No. 1; and Vol. 13, No. 1. 
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Miguel Duran, Park Historian, Bent's Old Fort 


have been given the challenge to reconstruct that 
moment. That challenge has and will center around how 
to make temporary structures permanent and resolve 
long-range maintenance Management problems as well 
as be accurate and authentic. 

Second, preservation of foundation ruins ts not 
necessarily the most desirable in terms of visitor 
satisfaction. While architects and others can visualize a 
three-dimensional structure from a two-dimensional 
form, the average person cannot make the transition and 
experience the scale, texture, and continuity. Further, at 
Bent’s Old Fort the full-size floor plan on the ground was 
also so severely eroded that it would have to have been 
reconstructed to interpret. 

Third, we often do not have a choice as to whether or 
not to reconstruct. In 1978, Congress did not ask 
“Should we reconstruct Fort Union Trading Post?”; they 
asked “Could we reconstruct?” The Rocky Mountain 
Region provided a “Reconstruction Analysis” and said 
yes we could, but only partially. This has worked at Fort 
Union where original archeological sites remain within 
the enceinte of the palisade and hearth stones were 
reused as appropriate in recreated spaces. Excavated 
artifacts also became the basis for museum 
interpretation. However, at Bent’s Old Fort, the 
structure is monolithic and it would have been 
exceedingly difficult to only partially reconstruct though 
the excavated artifacts are to be used as part of the 
proposed museum. 

As a fourth consideration, looking at alternatives to 
reconstruction is also part of this process, but is not 
always successful. Ghost buildings are an interesting 
concept. This works at Franklin Court in Philadelphia, 
but the visitor probably identifies most with the below 
grade “Disney-esque” exhibit hall. A ghost kitchen 
behind the Bourgeois House at Fort Union is fortunately 
now hidden within the palisade walls which mask its 


(continued on page 18) 
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Tech Notes 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





MUSEUM 
COLLECTIONS 


NUMBER 2 


Reducing Visible and 
Ultraviolet Light 

Damage to Interior Wood 
Finishes 


Ron Sheetz 

Division of Conservation 
Harpers Ferry Center 
National Park Service 


Charles Fisher 
Preservation Assistance Division 
National Park Service 





One of the major sources of damage to many buildings. With the advent of 





finishes of historic millwork and mechanical air-conditioning, the 
furniture is light—especially sunlight. reliance on these traditional heat and 
Sunlight can cause finishes to crack or light reducing devices has lessened, 
flake and paints and stains to fade or exposing historic interiors to increased 
disappear altogether. Even the cellular risks of damage. 
structure of the wood can be damaged, Museums with particularly sensitive 
especially once the finish has broken materials, such as paintings and fabric, 
down. With historic wood stains, thie have addressed the problem ina 
result can be a change in coloration— variety of ways. One approach over the 
or worse, its complete loss. Even after past 20 years has been the use of 
wood had been refinished in the course ultraviolet (UV) light filters in 
of restoration, continued, unprotected windows. Thiese filters are effective in 
exposure to sunlight may neccessitate largely blocking one type of harmful 
additional conservation work. rays—those of ultraviolet radiation. A 
As early as the 19th century, people 10-year fade test of wood stains by the 
were aware of the destructive nature of | National Park Service, however, Appropriate steps should be 
sunlight to interior furnishings. suggest that visible light passing taken to protect light-sensitive 
Curtains, Venetian blinds, and interior through windows protected with UV : . . 
and exterior shutters were often used filters can ca‘se significant damage to historic furnishings from 
not only to keep rooms cool but to certain types of stains. This Tech Note damage caused by both ultra- 
lessen color fading on the interiors of covers the 1'-year fade test and also violet light and visible sunlight 
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Figure I. 


discusses steps that can be taken to 
protect sensitive furnishings, even 
where UV window filters exist. 
Problem 

Radiated energy trom the sun travels 
in different wavelengths, including 
ultraviolet light and visible light. Many 
museums have taken measures only to 
reduce the damage caused by 
ultraviolet light. While information is 
readily available on the effect of 
ultraviolet light on historic interiors, 
the photochemical damage to historic 
objects caused by visible light is less 
well known. In 1978, the Division of 
Conservation at the National Park 
Service’s Harpers Ferry Center began a 
long-term test of the durability of 
different types of stains popularly used 
in furniture restoration work when 
exposed to ultraviolet and visible light. 


Test Variables 

To determine their durability, three 
stains were applied to clear white pine 
and then exposed to natural light over 
a 10-year period (see figure /). Each 
stain was tested under three conditions: 


The 10-year test results of the National Park Service's Wood Stain Durability Test are shown. The upper half of the test board was exposed in a 
window to north light. The bottom was covered during the test period. Comparison of the corresponding exposed and unexposed areas reveals the extreme 
susceptibility of certain commonly used wood stains to damage by light. Photo: Mike Wiltshire, National Park Service. 


Condition 1 One coat of each 
stain was applied and left exposed 
to natural light 

Condition 2) One coat of each 
stain was applied and then 
protected by UF-3 Plexiglas to 
filter out ultraviolet light, leaving 
the stain exposed to visible light 
Condition 3) One coat of each 
stain was applied followed by 2 
coats of orange shellac (shellac 
being a traditional finish found on 
period furniture) 


The stains tested consisted of two 
aniline dyes and one oil color mix. 
(Aniline dyes have been used since the 
1850s because of their reasonable cost 
and ease of application.) The two 
aniline dyes used in the study were 
walnut colors, each from different 
manufacturers. As directed, one of the 
aniline dyes was mixed in warm water 
and the other in Solex-denatured 
alcohol. Equal concentrations of the 
aniline dyes were used in the two 
stains. The third stain tested consisted 
of two oil colors (burnt umber and 
burnt sienna) combined to create a 
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mahogany walnut color and mixed in 
turpentine. From the outset. it was 
recognized that certain colors tend to 
be more stable than others: however, 
for the purpose of this test stability was 
not a selection factor. These three 
stains Were selected because they were 
in common use at that time in the 
National Park Service’s Conservation 
Laboratory for wood restoration on 
historic furnishings. 


Procedure 


A uniform coat was applied to each 
test block. One halt of the surface of 
each wood test block was then covered 
with a wood panel to prevent light 
from hitting the stained surface. The 
covered section thus served as a 
control for comparison later on. The 
blocks of wood were placed on the 
inside of a window ledge that had 
northern exposure, meaning it received 
only indirect sunlight most of the vear. 
Although the amount of natural light 
on the test block varied considerably 
throughout the day and trom season to 
season, on a clear summer day it 
measured 1,400 foot-candles, as 
measured by a luxmeter. 











Test Results 


The two aniline dyes proved to be 
extremely light sensitive with 
noticeable fading even on a year-to- 
year basis. After 10 years, the aniline 
dye in both the water stain and the 
alcohol stain had faded so completely 
that the natural color of the wood 
predominated. Similar results occurred 
with the aniline dye coated with two 
coats of orange shellac. 

The UF-3 Plexiglas filter had only 
negligible effect on the durability of the 
aniline dyes. The dyes in this case had 
nearly completely faded out as well. 
Tests were run using a Crawford UV 
monitor to determine whether the UF- 
3 Plexiglas was still performing at the 
same level as when first used. Readings 
taken on a clear summer day through 
the glass panes of the window 
indicated that approximately 450 
microwatts per lumen were landing on 
the wood blocks. With the UF-3, 1/8” 
Plexiglas, most of the ultraviolet rays 
coming through the window were 
being filtered out, as the reading of 
about 50 microwatts indicated. Also of 
interest in regards to the long-term 
effectiveness of such filters, both the 
10-year old UF-3 Plexiglas used on the 
wood test blocks and new UF-3 
Plexiglas registered the same 
ultraviolet reading. 

The UF-3 Plexiglas and orange 
shellac seemingly offered insufficient 
protection against the harmful natural 
light during the 10-year test period. In 
stark contrast with the two aniline 
dyes, the oil stain was only minimally 
affected by the light. (This is not to 
imply, however, that over a much 
longer period noticeable differences 
might not occur with the oil stain.) 

Although further testing would be 
needed to establish broader findings 
regarding the durability of stains when 
exposed to natural light, the 10-year 
test supports the following conclusions: 


1. Natural light is damaging to 
certain types of wood finishes, 
even in cases of only indirect light 
exposure. 


2. Although only a few aniline dyes 
were tested, the results strongly 
indicate that they are extremely 
light sensitive (see figure 2). 

3. Certain oil colors (earthen 

pigments ground in oil) appear to 

produce a stable stain that resists 
fading. 
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Figure 2. A veneer repair patch, located on the front of the third drawer, has fad 
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extreme fading is typical of areas where aniline stains have been applied. Photo: Mike Wiltshire, National 


Park Service. 


damaging to light-sensitive 
objects and architectural 
woodwork. 


Recommendations for 
Controlling Light 


This study reveals that certain wood 
finishes and historic materials may be 
damaged by visible light as well as by 
ultraviolet radiation. As the study 
demonstrates, oil stains hold up better 
than some other finishes traditionaliy 
used on historic material, but none is 
immune to the destructive effects of 
light. It is imperative, therefore, to 
control light—all forms of it—as much 
as possible. 

Ultraviolet Radiation — The 
destructive nature of ultraviolet light 
can be controlled to a large extent 
through the use of special filters. With 
many collections housed in historic 
buildings, it is fortunate that UV filters 
have only a minor effect on light which 
is seen and thus alter little of the 
coloration and reflective qualities of 
the window glass. 

There are different options for 
installing ultraviolet filters. A common 
technique is the application of filtering 
films to the existing glass. This 
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approach has been used for many 
years, and indications are that such 
filters can have a service life of 10 or 
more years, depending upon the 
materials and conditions involved. 
Most of the problems with recent film 
applications have occurred where the 
film has not been correctly installed, 
resulting in “bubbling” or other forms 
of adhesion failure. Experienced 
personnel must be used for 
installations. Removal of the film is 
very time-consuming and costly, since 
experienced people must be used to 
avoid scratching to the glass and 
gouging to the wood. Once installed, 
special care must be taken in the 
routine cleaning of the glass. 

When investigating the options for 
controlling ultraviolet light, 
particularly when dealing with historic 
window sash and old glass, two 
important factors should be 
considered. When in the future the film 
requires replacement, there is the 
distinct possibility of damage to the 
historic glass and even the sash. And 
second, highly trained personnel must 
be employed in the preparations, 
application and future removal of the 
film, whether or not historic sash and 


, glass is involved. 


There are alternatives to the 
applications of filtering films. One is 
the addition of specially treated glass 
or plastic glazing panels, preferably to 
the room side, which can also serve as 
a storm panel, help lower dirt 
infiltration and reduce some visible 
sunlight. With this approach, a careful 
assessment would need to be made 
beforehand of the following: (1) the 
visual impact on the historic character 
of the building; (2) the best way to 
install the panel with minimal damage 
to the historic woodwork; and (3) the 
potential for moisture entrapment 
between the sash and panel. 
Installation of a test panel over the full 
seasonal cycle is recommended. 

Even in rooms with no windows, 
there can be ultraviolet light from 
artificial sources, particularly 
fluorescent lights. Filtering sleeves can 
be installed over fluorescent tubes and 
lights are available with a built-in 
filter. Try to lower ultraviolet light 
levels to no more than 75 microwatts 
per lumen (see figure 3). 

Visible Light — Besides the damage 
caused by ultraviolet light, this study 
suggests that visible light through 
windows can damage certain historic 
furnishings as well (see figure 3). With 
non-historic buildings, the use of 
specially tinted window film or glass 
effectively reduces light infiltration and 
therefore is often recommended as a 
way to help protect the historic 
furnishings. 

When dealing with historic 
buildings, a number of additional 
factors must be considered in any plan 
to reduce light damage to historic 
materials. The use of visible light filters 
at windows in historic buildings can 
change the historic character of both 
individual windows and the overall 
building. Specially treated glass, films, 
and acrylic or polycarbonate sheets for 
control of visible light all have a 
distinct color because of the limited 
ways that visible light can be filtered. 
Green, gray and bronze are the most 
common colors of the various filters. 
There are many factors which help 
determine the visual impact of visible 
light filters on the historic appearance 
of the buildings, such as the color of 
the building, the depth of the window 
reveal, the artificial lighting within the 
building, the color of window blinds or 
draperies, and the visibility of the 
windows. In some cases, the use of a 
light non-reflective gray tint on 
secondary elevations may be 
acceptable, although not acceptable on 
the primary facades. 
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Figure 3. National Park Service “Guidelines for Preservation and Protection of Museum Objects” from 


visible and ultraviolet light. 


As with the installation of films that 
filter on!y ultraviolet light, films that 
filter both ultraviolet light and visible 
light can have potential long-term 
damaging effects on the historic glass 
and even the sash when it has to be 
removed in the future. Unlike 
ultraviolet light filters, however, films 
that filter visible light may pose an 
additional hazard to the historic glass: 
these films cause the glass to absorb 
additional radiant heat from the sun, 
causing higher levels of expansion and 
contraction in the glass. This action 
can lead to the cracking of some 
historic glass, particularly where old 
hard glazing compound exists and with 
typical old glass that had more edge 
imperfections than found today. 
Obviously if the historic glass or sash 
has been replaced, any potential 
physical damage is of much less 
concern. 

The best way to assess the visual 
impact of this type of filter is to install 
a field mock-up and observe it through 
seasonal changes. A light non-reflective 
gray-color film or glazing panel 
probably will have the least visible 
impact, although in many cases it still 
may be inappropriate for historic 
buildings. 
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A number of other steps can be 
taken with both historic and non- 
historic buildings and furnishings to 
control visible and ultraviolet light (see 
figures 4 and 5). Where the application 
of filtering films or specially treated 
glass is determined not in keeping with 
the historic character of a building, the 
following treatments are particularly 
important to consider: 


1. Install window roller shades and 
use them at times of direct 
sunlight penetration and 
whenever a room is not in use, 
including at closing time. 


2. Utilize existing shutters and 
Venetian blinds to control light 
into a room throughout the day. 


3. Close draperies and curtains 
during times of direct sunlight 
and whenever a room is not in 
use. Where historic draperies 
exist, have reproductions made 
and use them in place of the 
historic draperies or curtains. 


4. Locate particularly light-sensitive 
furnishings away from direct 
window light. With some historic 
museum settings, this may mean 
that a particular furnishing 
cannot be placed in its exact 














Figure 4. A number of steps can be taken to control or reduce the damage to historic furnishings caused by light entering through windows. In this house 
museum, a reproduction table cloth is appropriate for use in protecting the mid-nineteenth century dining room table. The chair would be better protected by 
moving it away from the window. The dark window roller shade should be drawn in this house museum during periods of direct sunlight and when the 
building is closed to the public. Photo: Mike Wiltshire, National Park Service. 





Figure 5. The chair seat, covered with reproduction black haircloth, similar to the one in figure 4, has faded in just eleven years due to exposure to unfiltered 
natural light. The unfaded (dark) area on the side of the seat was protected from the light by the seat rail of the chair. Photo: Mike Wiltshire, National Park 
Service. 
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Figure 6. This small table and wooden box should not have been located beneath the window. Light has faded the finish of the table top except in the center, ©} 
where the box rested and shielded the finish. The finish on the top and back of the box is nearly completely lost. Photo: Mike Wiltshire, National Park 
Service. 











historic location (see figure 6). 

. Cover historic furnishings with 
muslin or other material when a 
room is not in regular use. Store 
light-sensitive furnishings in 
darkened facilities. 

. Where awnings are historically 
appropriate, utilize them to 
reduce sunlight from entering the 
interior. 

. Carefully study the existing 
landscape and, when appropriate, 
plant additional trees and 
vegetation that may help reduce 
sunlight. 

. In repairing and restoring historic 
woodwork, use stains and 
finishes that exhibit high color 
stability and that are compatible 
with the historic stain and 

finish. This test suggests 
avoiding aniline dyes. 


. Take light readings both for 
ultraviolet light (microwatts per 
lumen) and visible light (lux or 
foot candle) on a seasonal basis 
to make sure that the levels are 
within the recommended range 
for the room or building. 


Evaluation and Conclusion 


Although the loss of color in wood 
finishes due to light depends in part on 
the pigment and medium involved, the 
impact of natural light (both visible 
and ultraviolet) on historic furnishings 
today is recognized as a major concern 
to the preservation of light-sensitive 
material. Even with the limited scope 
of this stain test, the results along with 
other accumulated evidence in the 
museum field reinforce the need to 
control and reduce sunlight exposure 
to historic furnishings and woodwork 
susceptible to damage. Before using 
stains and finishes in restoration 
work, product literature regarding 
light sensitivity and durability should 
be reviewed, and furnishings and 
woodwork already restored should be 
monitored in the absence of defini- 
tive information from manufacturers. 
The use of draperies, interior shutters 
and other traditional features as well 
as modern solar controlling devices 
such as automatic blinds should be 
considered, and, where appropriate, 
utilized on a regular basis to protect 
historic furnishings. 
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Additional Reading: 


“A Comparison of Selected UV 
Filtering Material for the Reduction of 
Fading,” by Patricia Cox Crews, 
Journal of the American Institute for 
Conservation, Vol. 28, No. 2, Fall 
1989. 


Conserve-O-Gram Series, National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C. 


The Museum Environment (Second 
Edition), by Garry Thomson, 
Butterworth, Boston, 1986. 
“Protecting Interior Furnishings and 
Finishes from Sunlight Damage,” by 
James A. Moisson, Window 
Workbook for Historic Buildings, 
Historic Preservation Education 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 1986. 


“Textile Conservation for Period 
Room Settings in Museums and 
Historic Houses,” by Margaret 
Fikioris, Preservation of Paper and 
Textiles of Historic and Artistic Value 
IT, American Chemical Society, 
Washington, D.C. 1981. 
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The Case Against 
Reconstruction _ 


Barry Mackintosh 


y personal experience with reconstructions goes 

back to the beginning of my National Park Service 
career. I began work as a park historian in 1965 at Fort 
Caroline National Memorial, which commemorates a 
1564 French settlement that prompted Spain to found St. 
Augustine a year later. Before | arrived, the local 
congressman had prevailed upon the Service to 
reconstruct the earthen fort for the quadricentennial of 
Fort Caroline in 1964. The fort site had been lost to the 
St. Johns River long before, so the replica was executed 
on riprapped fill at the river’s edge. Major compromises 
were made with what was known about the original: the 
reconstruction was smaller and contained none of the 
buildings that had been present. The difficulty of 
maintaining an earthen parapet forced the substitution 
of cinderblock, which remained visible despite efforts to 
cultivate a grassy veneer from sod layered between the 
blocks. After heavy rains, portions of the sloping 
ramparts would slump down into the moat. The 
reconstruction was such an obvious fake that no one 
could mistake it for the original—perhaps its only virtue. 

My next assignment sent me to Booker T. Washington 
National Monument in Virginia. Because nothing 
remained of the tobacco farm where Washington had 
been born in slavery, the Service had reconstructed his 
supposed birthplace cabin and a log tobacco barn. Just 
before I arrived it was decided to build more structures 
of a “typical” sort and develop a complete living 
historical farm. While conducting research for this 
project, I concluded that Washington had probably not 
been born or lived in the cabin that had been 
reconstructed. I also became concerned that the 
picturesque log structures and farming activities were 
receiving more attention than Washington himself—the 
subject that the park had been established to 
commemorate. 

As might be guessed, I left these assignments with 
negative feelings about reconstructions. Clearly, those at 
Fort Caroline and Booker T. Washington violate the 
criteria that the Service has developed for such things. 
They are not essential to permit public understanding of 
the cultural associations of their parks. They were not 
based on sufficient data to permit reconstruction on 
original sites with minimal conjecture. And the farm 
buildings at Booker T. Washington flout the present rule 
against “generalized representations of typical 
structures.” 

At the same time, some reconstructions in the national 
park system seem to me worthy. I think particularly of 
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Appomattox Court House National Historical Park, 
where the Service has reconstructed the McLean House 
and the courthouse. The McLean House, site of Lee’s 
surrender to Grant, is the village’s historical centerpiece. 
The courthouse, its physical centerpiece, was 
reconstructed to house the park’s visitor center, 
obviating a modern intrusion on the historic landscape. 
Both reconstructions were based on ample evidence. 

What helps justify the Appomattox reconstructions, I 
think, is that they are not stand-alone attractions; rather, 
they fill key gaps in a historic complex, like the Capitol 
and Governor’s Palace at Colonial Williamsburg. Most 
of the village’s other structures are original, so visitors 
can still feel that they are among authentic historic 
surroundings. Considering the complex as a whole, 
what has been done is not reconstruction but restoration 
(defined in part as the replacement of missing elements). 

But how often is reconstruction truly “essential to 
permit public understanding of the cultural associations 
of a park established for that purpose,” as the Service's 
first reconstruction criterion requires? This test can be 
met only in historical parks so lacking in historical 
ingredients or integrity that no other interpretive 
media—models, diagrams, films, or whatever—can 
serve to convey their stories to the public. No such parks 
should have been established to begin with, because they 
would not meet the requisite level of integrity. 

In reality, some such parks do get established through 
the political process, sometimes with reconstruction in 
mind at the outset. Once the goal of reconstruction is 
accepted, attention turns to whether there is sufficient 
historical and archeological evidence to do the job 
accurately. Regardless of how compiete the record is, a 
good deal of conjecture is usually required to translate 
the outline found on the ground and whatever pictorial 
and written descriptions exist into a full-scale three- 
dimensional structure. 

Sometimes sufficient accuracy can be achieved. But 
even when this and the other reconstruction criteria can 
be met, there remain three fundamental arguments 
against reconstruction in the national park system. 

The first relates to the Service’s role and image as a 
public institution. The Service is basically in the 
preservation business. It is also in the interpretation 
business, but it is supposed to be interpreting original, 
genuine things that it is preserving, not its own 
handiwork. People can go elsewhere—to theme parks, 
frontier villages, and Hollywood productions—for re- 
creations of history. To the extent that the Service gets 
into the re-creation business, it risks diluting its special 
role as custodian of the authentic. 

The second has to do with how people feel about and 
interact with historic places. Speaking personally, | 
know that I get more sense of communion with the past 
from a real remnant of a historic structure, even if only a 
foundation outline, than from a modern rendition of it. 
As Albert Good, a Service architect in the 1930s, 


(continued on page 18) 
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Considering Recontruction as an Educational Tool 
(continued from page 16) 
jarring intrusion and keeps visitors from thinking it is a 
picnic pavilion. Like other ghost buildings, the kitchen 
has scale but lacks texture and has a very transparent 
continuity. 

Alternatives, besides interpretating the two- 
dimensional foundations, can also include the 
construction of a visitor center with, or without, a large 
scale model. While this is a desirable alternative in any 
case, in our experience this is not a suitable substitute for 
an actual reconstruction for those who are legislating 
funding. A visitor center is not as exciting as the replica 
of the real thing and, to date, the Service has made little 
effort to thwart this mind set. In addition, the 
construction of a visitor center on or near the historical 
site can endanger archeological sites such as at Cahokia 
Mounds in Illinois. Conversely, a center too far away 
from the site assures that the visitor may not actually 
visit the resource. 

Fifth, we can consider constructing off site. This 
concept conflicts with the desire to be accurate and 
authentic. The park visitor has a desire to walk on 
hallowed ground; they want to walk the actual site. A 
reconstructed structure in view of the original site 
becomes an ambiguous interpretive story; and a 
reconstructed structure too far removed loses its impact 
and psychologically becomes fiction no matter how 
authentic or accurate. It is also a concern that land forms 
may have been a factor in original site location which 
would be lost by off site reconstruction. 

As a sixth note, an aspect of reconstruction is that we 
are also providing a tangible means of preserving a 
culture. The reconstruction of Bent’s Old Fort has much 
to say about the influences of Hispanic architecture on 
Anglo traders. The assimilation of cultures is readily 
apparent. The French and Anglo frontiers on the upper 
Missouri are equally revealed at Fort Union Trading 
Post. These cultural traditions, which cannot necessarily 
be interpretated with a foundation or a detailed visitor 
center exhibit, are an important part of simply 
experiencing the story. In addition, the research gleaned 
from the archeological excavations has benefitted that 
interpretive story. 

In conclusion, in order to insure that reconstructions 
are accurate and authentic, it is imperative to be just 
that—accurate and authentic. The reconstruction must 
be documented to the visitor as well as to the cultural 
resource professional. 

This must include the knowns, the assumptions, and 
the unknowns. It is the intent at Fort Union to document 
for the future tha: while the dimensions of the 1851 
Bourgeois House are from the archeological 
investigations and the facade is from an 1866 
photograph, the detailing of the doors and windows are 
from the 1849 Old Bedlam at Fort Laramie and the 1865 
Ranchhouse at Grant-Kohrs. Should additional 
historical documentation turn up in the future, these 


details which are assumptions, can be corrected or those 
details that were omitted from the reconstruction as 
unknowns can be added. Reconstructions are for the 
visitors and their education about our past national 
history. It is incumbent on the National Park Service to 
consider the best possible opportunities for that 
interpretation. 





The Case Against Reconstruction 
(continued from page 17) 


eloquently put it, “the faint shadow of the genuine often 
makes more intelligent appeal to the imagination than 
the crass and visionary replica.” 

The third has to do with priorities. With all of the 
research and hand work that goes into them, 
reconstructions are typically very expensive. Once built, 
they have to be maintained in perpetuity. Meanwhile, 
the parks contain numerous original historic structures 
that are badly in need of preservation treatment. How 
can the Service justify spending millions to recreate 
vanished structures while so many of the genuine old 
structures it is charged with preserving are crumbling? 

When I came to Washington in 1970 to work for Chief 
Historian Robert M. Utley, I received much valuable on- 
the-job training in good writing and proper word usage. 
Among the distinctions Bob impressed upon his staff 
was that between “accurate” and “authentic.” A 
reconstruction, like a modern copy of an old painting, 
could conceivably be accurate. But it could never be 
authentic—the genuine article. To me, and I suspect to 
many others, this distinction is of more than semantic 
importance. 
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CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


The Columbian 
Quincentenary: SB 
Caribbean Style x 


Ralph B. Johnson 


Greater Caribbean region—which includes the 

islands known as the West Indies and the Caribbean 
coastal areas of North, Central and South America—still 
provides perhaps the most diverse examples of the “new 
culture” forged as the result of Columbian explorations. 
The region is heir to Spanish, British, French, Dutch, and 
Danish influences. It is ironic that the African slaves 
imported by these European nations inherited many of 
these Caribbean lands as independance was finally 
gained from their colonial masters. In response to this 
most exciting phenomenon, the College of Architecture 
at the University of Florida has for the past 10 years 
participated in a program designed to highlight, protect, 
and promote the cultural values and rich architectural 
heritage of the region and to undertake a variety of 
programs commemorating the Columbian 
Quincentenary. This program known as Plan CARIMOS 
for CARIbbean MOnuments and Sites (paralleling the 
name of ICOMOS, the International Council of 
Monuments and Sites) was initiated at a conference in 
Gainesville, Florida in 1982, which was attended by 
representatives of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) and of universities and governments from the 
region. 

In 1985, an OAS resolution was adopted by that 
institution’s General Assembly which expressed its 
commitment to designating three monuments or 
historical sites in each Greater Caribbean member state 
as “Monuments of the Caribbean.” The OAS entrusted 
CARIMOS with the responsibility of carrying out the 
necessary activities in support of this resolution. 

Plan CARIMOS is guided by the following general 
objectives according to the project coordinator, Eugenio 
Perez Montas of the Universidad Nacional Pedro 
Henriquez Urena in Santo Domingo: 


* to identify and investigate the Caribbean 
monumental heritage within a framework of 
cultural development; 


* to determine whether unifying characteristics exist, as 
well as the origins and reciprocal influences among the 
most noteworthy historical centers of the area: 


* to publish these results with the intent that the 
governments of the region may establish 
conservation and preservation policies; 
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* to train the human resources indispensable for the 
work of preservation; and to promote voluntary 
groups that may participate in the process and 
interchange of experiences between the different 
countries; and, 


* to proceed with the implementation of basic work 
on the identified sites in the principal historic 
centers, so they may serve as models in the 
development of a conservationist policy with the 
overall goal of economic and social development. 


Since the inception of Plan CARIMOS, the College of 
Architecture at the University of Florida has been its 
primary educational and research center, using its 
experience, strengths and resources in these areas 
through its “Preservation Institute: Caribbean” (PI:C) 
program under the direction of Professor George 
Scheffer. According to Professor Scheffer, PI:C is 
intended to preserve not only the architecture or the 
“tangible evidence of the cultural development,” but 
also the traditions and cultures of the region. 

The program conists of three successive courses, each 
lasting eight weeks. The first course, an introduction 
and overview of the field, is conducted a the University 
of Florida campus in Gainesville. Preservationists and 
guest lecturers from fields related to preservation 
including archeologists, historians, architects, 
conservators, and lawyers come to Gainesville from the 
Caribbean area and the United States to share their 
experiences and knowledge with the students. This 
summer, one of the first lectures was by Dr. Kathleen 
Deagan, a University of Florida professor noted for her 
current archeological work in La Navidad, Haiti— 
considered the first settlement of Columbus in the 
Western Hemisphere—and La Isabela, Dominican 
Republic, the second settlement of Columbus. Dr. 
Deagan also collaborated with Dr. Jane Landers, a 
history professor at the University of Florida, in a recent 
project which involved the rediscovery of Gracia Real de 
Santa Teresa de Mose, a free Black town in colonial 
Florida. This first course will be the first to welcome 
newly appointed Dr. John Lombari, president of the 
University of Florida and noted Latin American scholar, 
as a lecturer. These are only a few of the many 
prominent lecturers who are making important 
contributions to the PI:C Plan CARIMOS program. 

The more advanced and practice-oriented second and 
third courses involve actual documentation, restoration, 
design, and planning projects—with focuses ranging 
from individual historic structures to historic districts in 
large urban areas. These courses are given at changing 
locations throughout the Caribbean in cooperation with 
affiliated universities in the region. In the past, these 
locations have included San Juan and San German in 
Puerto Rico; Santo Domingo in the Dominican Republic; 

(continued on page 20) 
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The Columbian Quincentary: Caribbean Style 
(continued from page 19) 


Antigua, Guatemala; San Jose and Puerto Limon in 
Costa Rica; and the Lesser Antilles islands of Antigua, 
Grenada, Trinidad and Tobago. In the summer of 1990, 
PI:C courses were held in Xalapa and Veracruz in 
Mexico; and in the summer of 1991, PI:C students were 
in Key West, Florida. Sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centure La Florida was very much a part of 
the New World Spanish Empire. 

With scholarships and partial funding from OAS, the 
Kress Foundation, the Skaggs Foundation, the 
University of Florida, and many dedicated FI:C alumni, 
the bi-lingual program has graduated over 350 students 
from nearly every nation in the Caribbean and the 
United States—a remarkable record. 

Students —both professional and amateur—come with 
backgrounds including anthropology, archeology, 
architecture, museology, government administration, 
and history. Sara Castillo, for example, is a lawyer from 
Costa Rica and is the legal advisor for ICOMOS in that 
country. For the past three years, Ms. Castillo has 
helped to develop the pending bill in her country for the 
legal protection of the built environment, lobbying Costa 
Rican congress and sensitizing local politicians to a new 
way of thing about their heritage. 

Ms. Castillo is excited about PI:C and the relationships 
she is developing with others who, as they are 
discovering, share common roots and linkages never 
before realized. Ms. Castillo’s team consisted of an 
elementary school art teacher from Jamaica; an architect 
and a musician with the Junkanoo Festival in the 
Bahamas; and several University of Florida students 


with their own international roots from Kenya, Hong 
Kong, Jamaica, and Mexico. 

In preparation for the Columbian Quincentenary in 
Santo Domingo, many of the preservation architects that 
are responsible for the reconstruction of the historic 
Colonial Zone are PI:C graduates. This is perhaps one of 
the most important sites to the Quincentenary because it 
is the location of the Alcazar de Colon, built in 1509 for 
Columbus’ scn Diego and his wife, the niece of Queen 
Isabel and King Ferdinand. The Alcazar served as the 
official seat of the Spanish crown for six decades. This is 
also the location of the first cathedral in the new world 
and the Casas Reales which served as a residence for the 
Governors and Captains General and the seat of the 
Royal Audiencia, the colonial institution that governed 
the West Indies. 

This bringing together of peoples from the Caribbean 
for a common cultural preservation experience is the real 
success of CARIMOS and PI:C. The participants learn 
about each other’s countries and something about 
collaboration and care. They also carry home a greater 
understanding of the intertwining of their nations’ 
origins and histories. 

This cadre of caring individuals is the growing nucleus 
of professionals and concerned citizens dedicated to 
developing a public understanding and appreciation of 
the past. They become the teachers, the “keepers of the 
national heritage.” 


> 


Ralph Johnson is assistant dean and director of the Research 
and Education Center for Architectural Preservation, College 
of Architecture, University of Florida. 








The scope of these bulletins illustrates 
an increasingly comprehensive 


reflects a need for guidance in 


varies necessarily from region to region. 
The bulletin describes how to identify 
historical archeological properties 
through archival research and field 


identifying and registering resources, survey, and the importance of evaluating 
Publications particularly those threatened by the data. A checklist for completing the 
development or environmental hazards. nomination form, and a selected 
U ing National Regi Each of the bulletins is unique in its bibliography, are included. 
pcoming ‘Nation egister subject matter and how it relates to a A growing interest in Civil War sites 
Bulletins specific theme or type of resource, but all _—ihas stimulated a move to document and 
of the new bulletins discuss the National preserve historic battlefields from all eras 
Patty Sackett Chrisman Register criteria and give examples of of our history. National Register Bulletin 
how to apply the criteria to the resource. 40: Evaluating and Documenting America’s 
Four new National Register bulletins National Register Bulletin 36: Evaluating Historic Battlefields, written by Patrick 
will be available during year 1992. and Registering Historical Archeology Sites Andrus, historian, National Register of 
National Register bulletins are produced and Districts, written by Jan Townsend, Historic Places, with assistance from John 
by the National Register of Historic archeologist, National Register of Knoerl and Dale Floyd, historian, 


Places, Interagency Resources Division, 
National Park Service, as guidance for 
citizens, professionals, and federal and 
state agencies involved in writing 
National Register of Historic Places 
nominations. The new bulletins cover a 
broad range of topics including historical 

, historic battlefields, 
cemeteries and burial places, and historic 
mining sites. 


Historic Places, and Dr. John Knoerl, 
director, Cultural Resources Geographic 
Information Systems Facility, deals 
specifically with the challenges of 
registering historical archeological 
resources as opposed to prehistoric. 
Historical archeology is defined as the 
hysical evidence that post-dates contact 
een the American Indians and the 
Europeans in the New World. This date 


AY 


American Battlefield Protection Program, 
provides instructions for identifying, 
evaluating and registering historic 
battlefields. Guidance is provided on 
developing historic contexts and 
conducting research and survey. A 
glossary of terms and extensive 
bibliography will be particularly helpful. 
Increased scholarship in funerary art, 
landscape design, social history, and 
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cultural diversity, coupled with 

i ing threats to monuments and 
markers due to abandonment, theft, 
vandalism and environmental hazards, 
has resulted in an increased awareness of 
the significance of cemeteries and burial 
places. These resources represent in a 
very visual manner, themes and customs 
important in our history. National 
Register Bulletin 41: How to Evaluate and 
Nominate Cemeteries and Burial Places, 
written by Elisabeth Walton Potter, 
National Register coordinator with the 
Oregon State Historic Preservation 
Office, with Beth M. Boland, historian, 
National Register of Historic Places, 
Washington Office, povides guidance on 
how to evaluate and nominate historic 
cemeteries and burial places. National 
Register criteria considerations are dealt 
with in detail. The bulletin also includes 
a description of selected trends that 
influenced American burial customs and 
cemetery design. A glossary of terms, 
and a bibliography, enhances the 
publication's use. 

National Register Bulletin 42: Evaluating 
and Nominating Historic Mining Sites, 
written by Bruce Noble, historian, 
Preservation Planning Branch, 
Interagency Resources Division, 
Washington, and Bob Spude, chief, 
National Preservation Programs Branch, 
Rocky Mountain Regional Office, does 
not focus specifically on mining camps 
and their architecture, but rather on the 
identification and registration of the 
frequently over-looked mining sites and 
industrial tracts, including iron works, 
precious metal mills, dredges, and 
associated outbuildings. As one of the 
world's leading producers of precious 
metals, mining has had a significant 


impact on settlement in the United States. 


This bulletin provides guidance for 
documenting historic mining sites and 
evaluating their significance—a 
challenging task when many of the sites 
were constructed for temporary use. 

For information on these upcoming 
National Register bulletins, please 
contact the National Register of Historic 
Places, Interagency Resources Division, 
National Park Service, P.O. Box 37127, 
Washington, DC 20013-7127; 202-343- 
9500. 





Patty Sackett Chrisman is a historian, 
National Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers. 


Special Issue on Preservation 
Technology 
Landsat remote sensing photography 


locates a prehistoric road system; 
geographic information systems map it. 
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Archeological sites are identified and 
stabilized without excavation. 
Documentary sources become artifacts in 
themselves. When history meets high 
technology, traditional methodologies 
are transformed and preservation 
technology is born. 

A special issue of The Public Historian 
on preservation technology (Vol. 13, No. 
3) is still available for $8.00 from The 
Public Historian, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, CA 94720. 


Briefs, Guidelines Available 


Complete sets of Preservation Briefs 
are now available in two separate 
packages—Nos. 1-14 for $9.00 (GPO 
stock number: 024-005-01026-2) and Nos. 
15-23 for $5.00 (024-005-01085-8). 

In addition, the following new 
Preservation Briefs have been printed: 
No. 24—Heating, Ventilating, & 
Cooling Historic Buildings: Problems & 
Recommended Approaches (024-005- 
01090-4); No. 25—The Preservation of 
Historic Signs (024-005-01086-6); No. 
26—The Preservation & Repair of 
Historic Log Buildings (024-005-01087-4); 
and No. 27—The Maintenance & Repair 
of Architectural Cast Iron (024-005- 
01088-2). 

Preservation Briefs are short, 
illustrated essays in bulletin-form 
intended to build general preservation 
awareness on broad issues. Every Brief is 
carefully researched and written by NPS 
preser-vation professionals or by guest 
authors from the field with one goal in 
mind—to assist historic property owners, 
architects, contractors, and managers in 
recognizing and resolving common 
preservation and repair problems prior to 
work. 

A special edition of The Secretary of 
the Interior's Standards & Illustrated 
Guidelines (024-005-01091-2) costs $8.00 
per copy. Designed to enhance overall 
understanding of basic preservation 
principles, this guide book includes the 
revised 1990 Standards for Rehabilitation 
together with the familiar “recommen- 
ded” and “not recommended” 
approaches and treatments. The new 
book contains over 200 photographs and 
drawings that emphasize repair over 
replacement and limited rather than 
wholesale to accommodate new uses. 

To order any of the above, send your 
request with a check or money order 
directly to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402-9325. Make your 
check payable to “Sup. Docs” and 
include each stock number and title. All 
prices include postage and handling. 
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Capitol Contact 
Bruce Craig 


(Guest columnist is J. Charles Swift, 
NPCA Cultural Resources 
Management Intern) 


Legislative Update: St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands National Historical Park and 
Ecological Reserve 


In November 1991, the House passed 
H R. 2927, Ron DeLugo’s (Delegate, 
Virgin Islands) legislation to protect Salt 
River Bay in the U.S. Virgin Islands as a 
unit of the National Park System. The 
bill’s Senate counterpart, $.1495, 
introduced by Bennett Johnston (D- 
Louisiana) is ready for floor action in the 
upcoming session. 

Salt River Bay is known primarily as 
the only definitively identified landing 
site of Christopher Columbus in U.S. 
territory. Its importance as a natural 
area, however, perhaps transcends this 
historical association. Salt River Bay 
provides a thriving habitat for some 28 
threatened species, including three 
species of endangered sea turtles. The 
area has been inhabited for nearly 4,000 
years and contains pre-historic and 
historic multi-cultural resources, ranging 
from the island’s earliest inhabitants to 
the legacy of European colonization. 

If enacted, the legislation would create 
a cooperative agreement between the 
Government of the Virgin Islands and 
the National Park Service to administer 
and preserve the park resources. The 
legislation has enjoyed bipartisan 
support and has been enthusiasiically 
endorsed by several environmental and 
preservation organizations. 


New Area Proposal: Marsh-Billings 
National Historical Park 


On November 26, 1991, Representative 
Bernard Sanders (I-Vermont) and 
Senators James Jeffords (R-Vermont) on 
behalf of himself and Senator Patrick 
Leahy (D-Vermont), introduced 
legislation (H.R. 4030 and S. 2079, 
respectively) seeking to establish the 
Marsh-Billings National Historical Park 
in Vermont. While the Appalachian Trail 
runs through Vermont, the proposed 
park would be Vermont's first individual 
unit in the national park system. 

The proposed historical park would 
consist of the Laurance and Mary 
Rockefeller estate near Woodstock, VT. 


(continued on page 22) 
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New Area Proposal: Marsh-Billings 
National Historical Park 


(continued from page 21) 


The estate enjoys National Historic 
Landmark designation because of its 
association with two early environmental 
advocates, George Perkins Marsh and 
Frederick Billings, the grandfather of 
Mary Rockefeller. 

George Perkins Marsh was born on the 
estate in 1801 and lived in the 
“Mansion,” as the main house is known, 
after its construction in 1805. A diplomat 
and author, Marsh published his most 
important work, Man and Nature, in 
1864. In it, Marsh proposed the idea that 
the total environment (or ecology) is 
altered by human activity. Unwise land 
use could damage the environment, but 
enlightened land use could conserve and 
even repair the land. It was this 
philosophy that led Marsh to begin to 
reforest the barren areas of Mount Tom, 
located on the estate. . 

Frederick Billings, a native of 
Woodstock who had made his fortune in 
California, bought the property in 1869 
and completed Marsh’s project. Mount 
Tom had been clear cut in the early 
1800s, a practice which subjects land to 
rapid erosion and downstream flooding. 
The Marsh/ Billings reforestation project 
became a model for similar ventures, and 
Billings, who was also president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, played a 
leading role on the newly created 
Vermont Forestry Commission. Billings 
also instituted scientific farming and 
applied progressive land management 
techniques to the estate, following the 
precepts of George Perkins Marsh. 

The Rockefellers have agreed to donate 
the 531-acre estate to the Federal 
Government, and establish an 
endowment of $7.5 million dollars to 
provide funds for the maintenance of the 
park. The Rockefellers will also establish 
another endowment of $650,000 dollars; 
the dividends to be used to compensate 
the Town of Woodstock for anticipated 
lost property tax revenues arising out of 
the fee and less than fee acquisitions. In 
addition to the 531-acre estate, scenic 
easements were obtained on other 
propety owned by the Rockefellers in 
order to protect scenic viewsheds. 

If you would like more information on 
any of the legislation discussed above, 
drop a note to us at our new address: 
NPCA, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20036. For 
those of you with rolodexes, note our 
new phone number: 202-223-6722; fax: 
202-659-0650. 


NPCA Announcements 


An updated version of “Recommended 
Readings on the National Park Service: Its 
History and Mission” is now available 
from NPCA. This list was originally 
compiled by Bruce Craig for the Stephen 
T. Mather Training Center in 1986. 
Prepared in consultation with NPS 
Bureau Historian Barry Mackintosh and 
Harpers Ferry Librarian David 
Nathanson, the updated list highlights 
major publications available that relate to 
the evolution of the national park system. 


Presidential Sites Workshop 


NPCA, in cooperation with the 
National Park Service, the Presidential 
Libraries / National Archivesand several 
additional institutions, is planning a 
national symposium on “Interpreting and 
Preserving Presidential Properties” for 
the fall of 1992 or spring of 1993. 
Individuals and institutions interested in 
receiving additional information should 
write: Cultural Resources Program 
Manager, NPCA, 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 
20036. 


NPS Stresses Planning for the 
1990s 


Susan L. Henry 


The decade of the 1980s witnessed 
profound land-use changes affecting this 
country’s historic and cultural 
resources—from the intense 
development boom on both coasts and 
the redistribution of population from the 
“rust belt” to the “sun belt,” to the 
collapse of the farm economy in the 
Midwest. There is growing realization 
that historic preservation must routinely 
become a major player in land-use 
decisionmaking if the movement is to 
deal effectively with the increasingly 
sophisticated and complex land-use 
pressures that will be facing historic and 
cultural resources in the 1990s. 

Historic preservation planning 
approaches promoted by the National 
Park Service have not adequately 
enabled State Historic Preservation 
Offices (SHPOs) to play a pivotal role in 
making or influencing decisions about 
how land is used. The Secretary of the 
Interior’s “Standards for Preservation 
Planning” have only been partly 
implemented. While Standard I, on 
developing historic contexts, and 
Standard II, on developing goals and 
priorities, are fairly well understood, 
Standard III, on the integration of historic 
preservation with the planning efforts of 
others, is understood inadequately or not 
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To address this nationwide need, the 
National Park Service is placing renewed 
emphasis in the 1990s on historic 
preservation planning in order to better 
empower the national historic 
preservation program in the land-use 
planning arena. The NPS has embarked 
upon a 10-year initiative to provide 
guidance and technical assistance to help 
SHPOs ensure that historic and cultural 
preservation concerns are effectively 
incorporated into the broader land-use 
planning and decisionmaking processes 
at the Federal, state, and local levels. A 
key feature of this initiative is the 
revision of the current approach to 
historic preservation planning into one 
that stresses a public planning process, a 
state historic preservation plan that 
addresses statewide needs, active public 
involvement in the process and plan 
implementation activities, and the use of 
historic contexts as special planning 
studies. In addition, NPS, in consultation 
with the National Conference of State 
Historic Preservation Officers, is 
currently revising its administrative 
procedures and program requirements, 
which are expected to be in place by 
August 1993. 

A major component of these efforts is a 
multi-year cooperative agreement 
between the NPS and the American 
Planning Association (APA), which was 
designed to build professional planning 
approaches into the preservation 
planning program. The APA and NPS 
held two successful planning workshops 
for NPS and Eastern SHPO staff last 
summer. In 1992, the APA and NPS will 
conduct two more planning workshops 
for Midwestern and Western SHPO staff. 
In addition, NPS will be preparing a 
multi-author publication on 
“Preservation Planning Strategies” for 
state and local audiences. 

For further information, contact Susan 
L. Henry, Interagency Resources Division 
(413), National Park Service, P.O. Box 
37127, Washington, DC 20013-7127; 202- 
343-9505. 


National Archeological 
Survey Initiative 


Michele C. Aubry 


Background 


The national park system consists of 
358 nationally significant cultural, 
natural and recreational areas covering 
about 80 million acres of land in 49 
States, American Samoa, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. These areas contain a 
diversity of prehistoric and historic 
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archeological resources. About 53,000 
archeological sites are known to be 
present on national park system lands, 
while an additional 364,000 to 389,000 
sites are thought to be present. 

The National Park Service (NPS) 
conserves, protects and manages 
archeological resources under its 
stewardship for appropriate public 
enjoyment and for long-term scientific 
research. In 1971, the NPS established 
systemwide standards requiring that 
archeological resources on park lands be 
located, recorded and evaluated, and that 
qualified properties be entered into the 
National Register of Historic Places. A 
significant majority of past and current 
surveys in park areas, however, are 
conducted solely in connection with 
compliance related development projects 
or park operational activities. Asa 
result, by the end of fiscal year 1990, less 
than 2% of national park system lands 
had been systematically surveyed to 
inventory park archeological resources. 
In addition, about 82% of national park 
system lands had not received any level 
of survey. 

Lack of information about the location, 
characteristics and significance of 
archeological resources on national park 
system lands seriously impairs the NPS’ 
ability to effectively carry out its park 
planning, park operations, resources 
management, interpretation, and law 
enforcement responsibilities. 

With this in mind, the National 
Archeological Survey Initiative was 
established in 1991. 


Systemwide Archeological Inventory 
Program 


Under the Initiative, the NPS will 
implement a long-term, systemwide 
archeological inventory and evaluation 
program. The goal of the program is to 
systematically locate, evaluate and 
document to National Register standards 
the archeological resources on national 
park system lands over a period of 20 
years. The primary objectives of the 
systemwide archeological inventory 
program are to: 

(1) acquire information about the 
nature and extent of the majority of 
scientifically valuable archeological 
resources on park lands and 

(2) document those resources, 
including nominating qualified 
properties for listing in the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

To accomplish these objectives, 
regionwide archeological survey plans 
will be developed and implemented by 
each of the NPS’ regional offices. It is 
anticipated that each regionwide survey 
plan would describe the status of 
archeological inventory studies for each 
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park area in the region, estimate funding 
needs to complete inventory studies 
within a 20 year period, and contain a 
schedule to complete inventory activities 
at the park level. Specific instructions 
and guidance about development of 
regionwide plans will be provided in the 
systemwide archeological inventory 
program document currently under 
development. 

The 10 regionwide plans will be linked 
together through a systemwide, multi- 
year budget initiative. Using the cost 
estimates and schedules contained in the 
regionwide plans, the budget initiative 
will define the field operating base and 
annual project funding required to 
achieve the objectives of the systemwide 
archeological inventory program. 

Development and implementation of a 
systemwide archeological inventory 
program will enable the NPS to more 
effectively carry out its park planning, 
park operations, resources management, 
interpretation, and law enforcement 
responsibilities. In addition, it will 
partially fulfill the inventory and survey 
requirements contained in the amended 
National Historic Preservation Act, 
Executive Order 11593 and the amended 
Archaeological Resources Protection Act. 


Status 


A Servicewide NASI Task Force has 
been established to draft the systemwide 
archeological inventory plan. The 
drafted document will be sent for 
concurrent review to NPS offices, the 
National Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, the 
Historic Preservation Officers of Federal 
land management agencies and Indian 
tribes with lands contiguous to national 
park areas, and national professional 
archeological societies and Native 
American organizations. Distribution of 
the initial draft pian for review is 
scheduled for january 1992. 

For further information about the 
Initiative, contact the author, 
Anthropology Division, National Park 
Service, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 
20013-7127; telephone FTS/commercial 
202-343-1879, FAX FTS/commercial 202- 
343-5260. 





Michele Aubry is a senior archeologist 
and NASI Task Force leader in the 
Anthropology Division. 


Interior Museum Property 
Project 
In July 1990 the Office of Inspector 


General issued an audit report that found 
inadequate accountability, preservation 
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and protection for museum property at 
most of the 26 activities reviewed in 
various bureaus within the Department 
of the Interior. To address these findings, 
the Department has asked the National 
Park Service to coordinate a 
Departmentwide project to develop 
policies and procedures for management 
of museum property. A task force 
formed in April 1991, with 
representatives from all bureaus, has 
developed interim standards for 
management of museum property, which 
were issued by the Department on 
September 9, 1991. Bureaus were asked 
to complete the first-ever survey of the 
size and location of museum property 
collections throughout the Department 
by December 2, 1991. The efforts of the 
task force will culminate in 1993 with the 
issuance of Departmentwide policies and 
procedures and the development of 
bureau cost estimates and plans to bring 
their museum property holdings up to 
Departmental standards. 

The task force includes expertise from a 
wide variety of disciplines including 
property management, museum property 
management, archeology, geology, and 


biology. 


Department of the Interior Checklist for 
Documentation, Preservation and 
Protection of Museum Property 
(Checklist) 


The draft Department of the Interior 
(DOT) Checklist for Documentation, 
Preservation and Protection of Museum 
Property (Checklist) will be distributed in 
January 1992 to all DOI units responsible 
for property that meets the working 
definition for “museum property,” or 
that might qualify as museum property. 
The draft checklist is a comprehensive 
document designed to assist units in 
doing a self-assessment of 
documentation, preservation and 
protection of DOI museum property. 

The responses to the checklist will 
provide baseline data to bureaus and unit 
managers to facilitate management of 
DOI museum property. The checklist 
was reviewed by the bureau field areas in 
July 1991. Field areas will complete the 
checklist and bureaus will submit them 
to the Department by April 15, 1992. 

This data will be refined and staffing and 
cost estimates for correction of identified 
deficiencies will be incorporated prior to 
using the data for developing 
Bureauwide long-range plans for 
management of museum property in 
1993. ; 


(continued on page 24) 
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Interior Museum Property 
Management 
(continued from page 23) 


Environmental Monitoring Kits 


Environmental Monitoring Kits will be 
available this fall. The kits are for 
monitoring relative humidity, 
temperature, and light conditions in 
areas where museum property is 
exhibited or stored. The kits contain a 
digital monitor for relative humidity and 
temperature, an ultraviolet light monitor, 
and a digital lux meter for light readings. 
Each kit is packed in a case suitable for 
carrying or shipping. The kits will be 
available through each bureau’s property 
management representative on the 
Interior Museum Property (IMP) Task 
Force. 





Update on Geographic 
Information Systems in NPS 


John Knoerl 


To cope with the phenomenal growth 
in recent years in the use of Geographic 
Information Systems (GIS) within the 
national park system, the GIS function 
within the NPS underwent a major 
organizational change in 1991. 
Historically, the GIS Division (under the 
NPS Associate Director for Natural 
Resources) has served parks one-on-one, 
assisting with database development and 
providing user support. In a memo from 
the Associate Director last June, the 
function of the GIS Division was changed 
to a guidance and coordination role, 
focusing on policy, planning, and 
research and evaluation of hardware, 
software, and data technologies. GIS 
technical support centers are being 
established and/or strengthened in 
regional offices, parks, and cooperative 
park study units to do actual GIS projects 
and technical assistance. 

Dramatic evidence of the growth of GIS 
in NPS was provided by the 1991 NPS 
GIS Users Meeting in Denver, November 
18-22, attended by nearly 200 people 
representing 120 NPS units and all 
regions. Much of the time spent in 
plenary sessions dealt with policy issues 
and the changes in the GIS Division role: 
this was the first large-scale meeting of 
GIS users in the NPS since the 
reorganization of the GIS Division was 
announced. Workshops were given on 
global emp Fe position 
description and classification, data 
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sources, hardware, electric power, 
GRASS, cave GIS, and networking. 
Posters and materials from 54 parks were 
on display, including a demonstration of 
the use of CAD for small-scale historic 
landscape management by Frederick 
Law Olmsted National Historic Site. 
Dinosaur National Monument had a 
display of an innovative use of GIS to 
map and analyze dinosaur bones (using 
data from the Autcmated National 
Catalog System), which had obvious 
implications for use by archeologists to 
analyze artifact location on sites. The 
IRD Cultural Resources GIS Facility had 
a display on using GIS to assess the 
integrity of Civil War battlefields in 
Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. Colonial 
National Historic Park won the award for 
Most Multi-disciplinary and tied for Best 
Use in Decision-Making. 

Attendees were very interested in the 
issue of standards, including both 
technology standards and data 
standards. Dissatisfaction with the 
current database management software 
standard (Dbase III Plus) is extensive, 
and there is interest in a new database 
management standard for both DOS and 
Unix environments. Attendees also 
expressed particular interest in the 
activities of the GIS Division in 
representing the NPS on the Department 
of the Interior Geographic Data 
Committee (IGDC), and on the Federal 
Geographic Data Committee (FGDC), 
where work on Department-wide and 
government-wide coordination and 
standards is taking place. The GIS 
Division has formed a National Park 
Service Geographic Data Committee 
(NPSGDC) as a forum for discussion of 
GIS issues within the Service. The 
Interagency Resources Division's 
Cultural Resources GIS Facility 
represents cultural resources on the 
NPSGDC. 

Many people at the meeting noted the 
difficulties of hiring and retaining GIS 
technical personnel. This appears to be 
one of the major problems the Service 
faces in implementing GIS effectively. To 
deal with this problem, the GIS Division 
is developing a generic GIS position 
description for use by parks. A formal 
paper was released by the GIS Division 
on this issue. Another difficulty with GIS 
implementation is the space required for 
GIS workstations and equipment, which 
at an average of 260 square feet of space 
is well above the average space allotment 
for staff in technician positions. Phil 
Wundra, Chief of the GIS Division, is 
chairing an ad hoc task force of the 
Federal Geographic Data Committee to 
look into GIS personnel issues at a 
government-wide level. 

As the GIS Division assumes mcre of 
its new Servicewide policy and planning 
responsibilities, it will be working to 
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incorporate the concerns and issues of 
other program areas (besides natural 
resources) within the park system. 
Within this context, the Interagency 
Resources Division’s Cultural Resources 
GIS Facility and the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office agreed to conduct a joint 
GIS workshop for cultural resources in 
the region. The objective will be to 
provide historians, archeologists, and 
other cultural resource staff with a basis 
for appreciating GIS uses in cultural 
resources management, and so that they 
can meaningfully participate in developing 
park and regional GIS plans. If the 
workshop is successful, similar workshops 
could be held in other regions. 


Upcoming Events: 


7th Annual GRASS Users Conference 
Denver, March 16-19, 1992. 


Contact conference coordinator Gary 
Waggoner, GIS Division, NPS, 303-969- 
2590 or FTS 327-2590. 


GIS Cultural Workshop 
Denver/Rocky Mountain National Park, 
week of May 18, 1992. 


Contact John Knoerl, Cultural Resources 
GIS Facility, NPS, 202/FTS 343-2239. 











Keepers of the Treasures— 
National Tribal Organization 
Holds First Membership 
Meeting 


Representatives from more than 60 
Indian tribes, Alaska Native groups, and 
Native Hawaiian organizations gathered 
together to form a new national 
organization, Keepers of the Treasures— 
Cultural Council of American Indians, 
Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians, 
at San Ildefonso Pueblo, New Mexico, 
November 13-16, 1991. Secretary of the 
Interior, Manuel Lujan, Jr., 
representatives from the National Park 
Service and other Federal agencies 
witnessed the historic event. By the end 
of the first membership meeting, the 
organization had a new 15-member 
board of directors elected by 150 voting 
members. Another 30 associate members 
joined to support the organization as 
non-voting members. This added up to 
almost two thousand dollars in 
membership dues, which were delivered 
by acting chairman, Cecil F. Antone of 
the Gila River Indian Community to 
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Secretary of the Interior Manuel Lujan, Jr., accepts a Shoshone-Bannock beaded belt buckle from Cecil 
Antone, acting chairman of Keepers of the Treasures, at their first membership meeting. Photo by Eric Long, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


acting treasurer Alan Downer, Historic 
Preservation Officer and representative 
of the Navajo Nation. 

The Keepers organization has formed 
in less than a year’s time thanks to the 
hard work of its ten-member acting 
board of directors. In addition to Mr. 
Antone and Mr. Downer, officers of the 
first board of directors were David Cole, 
Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma, who 
served as acting vice-chairman and 
Bonnie C. W. Wadsworth, Shoshone- 
Bannock tribe and acting secretary and 
public relations specialist. The board 
was formed following a resolution by 
tribal representatives who attended a 
tribal cultural heritage conference held at 
the Osage Reservation in northeastern 
Oklahoma in December 1990. An initial 
working group was led by Michael Pratt, 
of the Osage Nation, Mary Proctor, of the 
Cherokee Nation, and Cecil Antone. 

A series of meeting held by the board 
in Washington, DC in January 1991, 
Phoenix, Arizona in May 1991, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Santa Fe, 
New Mexico in November 1991 led to the 
organization's Articles of Incorporation 
and draft by-laws. 

The bylaws were presented to the 
membership at San Ildefonso, and were 
approved, with revisions, by the Keepers 
membership on November 15, 1991. The 
new 15-member board includes 
representatives from each of the 
geographic areas administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, with the 
Eastern U.S. divided into the Northeast 
and Southeast, and Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. 

As one of its first official acts, the 
organization passed resolutions 
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supporting: 

1. proposed amendments to the 
American Indian Religious Freedom 
Act as found in the discussion draft 
circulated by the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs; 

2. development of a position paper on 
long-term Indian policy in 
cooperation with the National 
Indian Policy Center; 

3. implementation of the Native 
American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act; 

4. development of a model tribal code for 
the protection of places of cultural and 
religious significance; and, 

5. the San Carlos Apache tribe and the 
Apache Survival Coalition in their 
opposition to the construction of the 
telescope on Mt. Graham in Arizona. 

The group takes its name from a 

National Park Service report, Keepers of 
the Treasures—Protecting Historic 
Properties and Cultural Traditions on 
Indian Lands, sent to Congress by 
Secretary Lujan in September 1990. That 
report was based in large part on 
discussions held with representatives 
from Indian tribes and Alaska Native 
groups, many of whom have joined the 
Keepers organization. One of the 
recommendations of the report was that 
a tribal organization dedicated to the 
protection and promotion of the 
American Indian way of life be formed. 
For this reason, the National Park Service 
has offered grant funds and staff support 
to assist the organization’s formation. 

For further information, contact Cecil 

Antone, Acting Chairman, Keepers of the 
Treasures, (602) 562-3301. 


4% 


Workshop on Traditional 
Cultural Properties 


On November 18-19, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation held a 
workshop in Denver, CO, to identify and 
discuss solutions to the unique 
preservation needs of traditional cultural 


properties. Part of a larger focus on the 
Council's fiscal year 1991 problem-solving 
theme, “Federal Property Management and 
Historic Preservation in the Local 
Community,” the two-day workshop brought 
together representatives from local, state, and 
Federal organizations and 12 Native 
American groups. The Council-sponsored 
forum encouraged free exchange of ideas 
among individuals and organizations 
conceming how this vital part of the Nation’s 
heritage may be protected and enhanced 
through the Federal historic preservation 
review process. 


About the Council 


An independent agency of the Federal 
Government, the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation serves as primary 
policy advisor to the President and 
Congress on historic preservation 
matters. It also administers the Federal 
historic preservation regulatory system, 
commonly known as “Section 106 
review,” which ensures that historic 
values are given due consideration in the 
planning of Federal projects or actions. 
This process is especially critical in the 
case of traditional cultural properties 
which frequently involve historic values 
which are not easily conveyed and may 
not be immediately recognized or 
understood by the Federal agencies 
charged with their protection. 


About Traditional Cultural Properties 


A traditional cultural property is a 
place significant for its association with 
the customary practices or traditional 
beliefs of a community. Rooted ina 
particular community’s history, such 
properties are vital to the continuing 
identity of that community. Examples of 
traditional cultural properties range from 
a mountain top that is the locus of Native 
American religious practice to a time- 
honored meeting place in an African 
American community. As the national 
historic preservation program becomes 
more sophisticated and responsive to the 
needs of its nationwide constituency, 
traditional cultural properties figure 
increasingly in cases submitted to the 
Council. Currently, some 20 cases are 
under review. To meet the pressing need 


(continued on page 26) 
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Workshop on Traditional Cultural 
Properties 
(continued from page 25) 


for guidance in this relatively new arena, 
the Council plans to draft treatment 
guidelines in 1992. Persons wishing to 
review these guidelines in draft form 
should contact the Council’s Western 
Office of Project Review at 730 Simms 
Street, Room 401, Golden, CO. 


About the Workshop 


In Denver, participants took the first 
step in integrating traditional cultural 


values into the preservation planning 
process, especially at the Federal level. 
Sessions led by representatives of the 
Bureau of Land Management (CA), the 
New Mexico State Historic Preservation 
Office, and the Navajo Nation, focused 
on what Federal managers should look 
for when confronted with a property that 
might contain traditional cultural values. 
Leaders worked to establish common 
ground for identifying these properties; 
prescribing appropriate historic 
preservation treatment brought forth 
additional opinions. 

Independent consultants and staff 
archeologists from the Bureau of 
Reclamation (ND), U.S. Forest Service 


(CA), Woods Cultural Res arch, Inc. 
(CO), Enthoscience, Inc. (.viT), Institute of 
the North American West (AZ), served as 
session panelists. Representatives of 
Native American groups, including the 
Ajumawi Band (Pitt River Tribe, CA), 
Assiniboine and Sioux (MT), Chippewa, 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai (MT), 
Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs, 
Cree, Native Hawaiian, Navajo, Northern 
Cheyenne, and Shoshone, in addition to 
the Hopi and the Zuni, also served as 
panelists. 





Inter-Agency Cooperation Leads to New Tribal Assistance Publication 


We are happy to announce the 
publication of a new National Park 
Service brochure, Cultural Heritage 
Programs and Projects—Sources of 
Assistance for American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, and Native Hawaiians. This 
publication draws together information 
on more than 40 Federal agencies and 
programs that give technical 
assistance and/or funding 
support for tribal 

tural 












heritage projects. One side of the 
brochure is a matrix outlining types of 
assistance provided by each office for a 
wide variety of heritage projects— 
language programs, identification and 
documentation projects, workshops, 
training, and cultural events. The other 
side has brief descriptions of each 
Federal program with the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers 
of persons to contact for further 
information. 
The brochure is a 
tangible result of 
the Service’s 
ongoing efforts 
to make 


sources of assistance more accessible to 
American Indians, Alaska Natives, and 
Native Hawaiians, and represents the 
efforts of dedicated individuals in many 
agencies and offices. It was developed in 
the NPS Interagency Resources Division, 
Preservation Planning Branch, as part of 
the Service’s tribal preservation program. 
The brochure is available free of cost. 
Contact Patricia Parker, deputy chief, 
Preservation Planning, Interagency 
Resources Division (413), U.S. 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 
20013-7127; 202-343-9595. 








Native American Graves 
Protection 
and Repatriation Act 
Implementation 


Ruthann Knudson 


The following comments were presented at a 
meeting of the Federal Preservation Forum in 
Seattle on December 3, 1991. 

The Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act had two main intents: (1) to get 
Federal agencies and museums to create 
lists of cultural items, establish the 
cultural affiliation of those items, and 
of‘er to repatriate items for which 
affiliation was established; and (2) to 
require Federal agencies and tribal 
governments on Federal or tribal lands to 
consult with culturally affiliated tribes 
and groups for planned excavations and 
in cases of inadvertent discoveries. 

Responsible organizations are: (1) 
Federal agencies, (2) museums that 
receive Federal funds, and (3) Indian 
tribes and national preservation 
organizations. The Secretary of the 
Interior deals with regulations, grants, 
and decision reviews (many of these 
responsibilities are delegated to the 
Departmental Consulting Archeologist 
[DCA]), the Review Committee facilitates 
dispute resolutions and advises about the 
new regulations’ language, maintains an 
inventory of unclaimed and unaffilitated 
remains and objects, and reports 
annually to Congress on progress in 
implementation of the law. The 
SHPO/ ACHP (under the Section 106 


procedures) articulate with the necessary 


procedures regarding planned excavations 
and inadvertent discoveries (Act Section 3). 


A memorandum providing a 
preliminary interpretation of the Act was 
deve by the DCA and distributed 
throu t the Department of the 
Interior on October 14, 1991. It is 
currently being sent to a wide national 
list of “interested parties.” The memo 
provides an overview of the Act and 
addresses responsible parties, 
clarification of cultural item definitions, 
and responsibilities and activities. 
Additional copies of the memo, and 
comments on it, are available from the 
Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act Coordinator, NPS 
Archeological Assistance Division, 
Washington. 


Review Committee 


The Review Committee Charter has 
been approved by the 
Nominations have been solicited through 
a direct mailing to over 900 individuals 
and organizations. Forty nominations 
were received from Native American 
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tribes or scientific/museum 
organizations. These nominations have 
been forwarded to the Secretary. The 
Secretary is expected to make decisions 
about the first six Committee members 
by February. Soon after that, a meeting 
of the original six members will be 
convened so those six individuals can in 
turn develop a list of recommended 
candidates from which the Secretary will 
select the seventh Committee member. 


Regulations 


An eight-member Federal interagency 
working group was formed to make a 
first draft of regulations. The working 
group was divided into sub-groups, and 
the individuals/sub-groups had 
preliminary reports to the DCA by mid- 
December, for collation and review at the 
mid-January meeting of the entire 
working group. From this January 
meeting, the DCA hopes to have a draft 
document for review by the newly 
appointed Review Committee. The 
regulations development process will be 
as open as possible within the constraints 
of legal rulemaking requirements. The 
goal is to have proposed rules published 
in the Federal Register for public comment 
early in calendar year 1992. 


Grants Program 


While the statute provided authorization 
for this program, there have been no 
appropriations for it. The issue is now 
receiving consideration in the development 
of the President's FY93 budget request, but 
no decisions have been made. 

Delegation of Secretary of the Interior 
Responsibilities 

Secretarial Order No. 3149 (October 16, 
1991) delegated many of the tasks 
necessary to implement the statute to the 
DCA within NPS: 


e Assist solicitation and review of 
nominations for the Review 
Committee; 

¢ Provide staff and administrative 
support for the Review Committee; 

e Draft regulations to implement the 
Act, including regulations for the 
Review Committee; 

e Administer a grants-in-aid program 
(if funds are appropriated) for 
museums and tribes; 

e¢ Review museum requests for 
extensions of time to complete 
inventories; and 

¢ Develop guidelines, technical informa- 
tion, training, and other programs to 
assist compliance with the Act. 





Ruthann Knudson is an archeologist in 
the NPS Archeological Assistance 


Division. 
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Best Corn Fed CLG Program 


Kerry C. McGrath 





Clearly, Certified Local Governments 
(CLG) is a strong, grass-roots 
preservation program as demonstrated 
by its success in lowa. There are now 72 
Certified Local Governments in the state: 
42 cities, 29 counties, and one land use 
district (Figure 1). Several factors have 
made the program particularly attractive 
and account for its continued growth. 
Given the state’s changing economic 
base, lowans see historic preservation as 
a key to economic revitalization. The 
State Historical Society and Main Street 
Iowa have forged a strong partnership. 
Over 60% of lowa’s 32 Main Street 
communities are involved in the CLG 
program. Through the efforts of 
Regional Planning Commissions, there is 
statewide recognition of the need for 
incorporating cultural resource 
preservation in planning. 

lowa has developed a number of state 
incentives for historic preservation which 
are linked to the CLG program. These 
include the State Historical Society's 
Preservation Partnership that has 
enhanced public outreach and resulted in 
additions to the CLG roster. State 
funded matching grants, the Historic 
Resource Development Program 
(HRDP), has had a tremendous impact, 
allowing individuals, organizations, and 
CLGs to embark on a full range of 
preservation activities from survey to 
restoration and public education. Local 
governments must be CLG participants 
to obtain the grants (Figure 2). In 
addition, CLG historic preservation 
commissions assist in HRDP grant 
allocation by commenting on the linkage 
of grant applications to local preservation 


(continued on page 28) 
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Best Corn Fed CLG Program 

(continued from page 27) 

goals and objectives. Finally, lowa’s CLG 
undertakings generate quality products 
and these in turn have convinced 
comunities of the program’s value. 

In Iowa, we see the Certified Local 
Government program as a means of 
allowing local governments to become 
active participants in the state and 


City of Albia’s Historic Preservation 
Commission has been directly involved 
in downtown rehabilitation. The City of 
Mount Vernon’s Commission has an 
advisory board of volunteers who 
provide the manpower for educational 
programs, tours, and other activities 
sponsored by the commission, which 
receives an annual allocation from the 
city. Washington and Iowa counties’ 





Certified Local Governments 
December, 1991 
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national historic preservation efforts. We 
emphasize the fact that a Certified Local 
Government's historic preservation 
commission is charged with developing 
and implementing local preservation 
policy and programs. Achieving CLG 
status is seen as the first step in this 
development. Consequently, CLG 
applicants are not required to assume 
local designation or design review 
responsibilities to become certified. 
These should be undertaken after a CLG 
has become knowledgeable about its 
cultural resources and their effective 
management. As a result, lowa’s “older” 
CLGs after survey, inventory, evaluation, 
and nomination projects turn to 
planning, public education, and 
management through passage of 
preservation legislation, empowering the 
commission to do local designation and 
design review. 

lowa CLGs are diverse in mission and 
mode of operation. The State Historical 
Society has fostered this diversity. It 
reflects the state’s varied ethnic and 
socio-economic base and our policy that 
effective local preservation occurs when 
it is grounded in local needs and 
objectives. Thus, in Des Moines, there is 
a Historic District Preservation 
Commission, the primary role of which is 
administering local historic districts. The 
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vehicle. Training in project development 
and administration is handled through a 
grants manual and workshops. These are 
competitive grants and over 10% of 
lowa’s Federal grant is allocated to the 
CLG program. We assist CLGs in 
identifying alternative funding sources 
for projects, ranging from HRDP grants 
to other public or privately supported 
programs. 

New CLGs are encouraged to apply for 
planning-for-preservation grants which 
allow them to work closely with a 
professional consultant, researching their 
community’s history and cultural 
resource base, identifying the sources of 
support for preservation projects, 
developing a plan for future work, and in 
the process obtaining basic training in a 
commission's role and responsibilities as 
well as survey and inventory. For most 
CLGs, the next step is a multi-phased 
survey-evaluation-nomination project. 
Iowa uses the multiple property 
approach and requires these cover 
documents for all survey and evaluation 
projects. As a result, a variety of contexts 
are now defined on state and local levels. 
This has facilitated completion of these 
projects and means that the CLG 
program continues to add to Iowa’s list 
of local contexts. 





Historic Preservation 
Commissions also 80 | 
have advisory boards | 
composed of | 
representatives from | 60 

historic interest | 
groups. Lyon, 





Allamakee, and 40 + 
Clayton counties | 
have conducted 

intensive survey- 20: 


evaluation projects 
on their prehistoric 
and historic 
archeological sites 
and are developing 
ways to protect them. 
Annually, several 
city and county 
commissions sponsor preservation tours, 
workshops and conferences; one 
administers a preservation grant fund. 
How does Iowa sustain its 72 CLGs? 
First, there is a wonderful three-volume 
commission manual, Historic Preservation 
in lowa—a handbook for communities 
produced by State Historical Society 
staff, Kathy Gourley and Judith A. 
McClure, with chapter introductions by 
Barbara Beving Long. This compendium 
of articles, pamphlets, and other data is a 
historic preservation source book. The 
CLG subgrants serve as another training 
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Figure 2 





Iowans are an important component in 
the equation. On the one hand, there are 
a talented group of professional 
consultants in the state who enjoy 
working with commissions and play a 
pivotal role in commission training and 
education. Also, volunteerism is key in 
the growth and success of lowa’s CLGs. 
Commissions have been able to stretch 
grant dollars through hundreds of 
volunteer hours and other contributions 
as well as undertake large scale, long- 
term projects. We are trying to use the 
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in furthering the CLG 
At the first state-wide lowa 
conference, held in July 1991, 
several panels of CLG commissioners 
shared their experiences and know-how 
in a day-long basic training session. As 
one newcomer commented, the 
information had more validity coming 
from other commissioners. To encourage 
commissions and commissioners to 
continue communicating with one 
another, we and distributed a 
CLG Directory. Finally, we are 
developing a mentor program whereby 
older commissions will assist newly 
certified ones. 

CLG historic preservation commissions 
are serving as training grounds in 
historic preservation. This pool of talent 
is being ta for the State National 
Register of Historic Places Nomination 
Review Committee, which also serves as 
the review board for CLG and HRDP 
grant applications, and for other 
preservation organizations—the lowa 
Historic Preservation Alliance, the 
National Trust Advisory Board, and 
Preservation Action. In the future, 
Iowa’s CLG commissions will play a 
greater role in state-wide preservation. 
Given common interests and concerns 
between CLGs, we can envision 
partnerships in long-term projects which 
are supported by multi-CLG grant 
applications. We are developing ways to 
formalize CLG input in the state-wide 
preservation planning process and in 
development and administration of the 
CLG program, particularly in the areas of 
criteria for certification and maintaining 
certification. 





Kerry C. McGrath is the Local 
Governments Coordinator, Historic 
Preservation Bureau, State Historical 


Society of Iowa. 
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Archeology and the 
Conservation Ethic: 
A Call for Some Re-thinking 
and Re-education 


David H. Dutton 


As a Council staff archeologist 
reviewing projects for the southeast 
region of the United States over the past 
two years, I have witnessed a disturbing 
monotony in archeologists’ and agencies 
treatment of archeological properties. 
This is that “data recovery” is 
overwhelmingly chosen as the preferred 
form of project mitigation at the expense 
of other forms of treatment. While there 
are numerous factors contributing to the 
final selection of a mitigation option 
when an archeological site is threatened 
by disturbance, perhaps the three that 
most frequently contribute to 
inappropriate or poorly conceived data 
recovery are (1) shared 
misunderstandings about the purpose of 
the Federal preservation legislation, (2) a 
lack of creativity about how to mitigate 
the effects of projects on archeological 
sites, and (3) an archeological 
conservation ethic that perhaps gives 
first priority to preserving the 
information from each individual site 
rather than dovetailing it into a broader 
context. 

Today, much of the archeological 
research in the country is carried out 
under the provisions of the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, as 
amended (NHPA). With respect to 
archeological sites, Section 106 of the 
NHPA, as implemented by the 
regulations of the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation (Council) 
“Protection of Historic Properties” (36 
CFR Part 800), provides for a number of 
treatment alternatives for archeological 
properties that include avoidance, long- 
term management, and data recovery. 
Although site preservation and long- 
term management have in theory long 
been preferred options, data recovery is 
generally the alternative of choice. The 
reasons foi this are varied; late 
consideration has left planners with no 
other alternatives, and in some cases 
avoidance options are just not practical. 
The Council itself, in attempting to 
accommodate agencies’ requirements to 
expedite review of projects affecting 
archeological sites, has perhaps 
encouraged this trend, particularly in the 


past 15 years. 


, 


The Purpose of the National Historic 
Preservation Act 


The intent of the NHPA is to foster 
respect for, and consideration of, historic 
properties in the Federal planning 
process. The NHPA has long recognized 
a number of benefits associated with the 
preservation of historic properties. 
Among these is to help us understand 
and know our past, to inspire future 
generations, as a way to recognize and 
commemorate past events and persons, 
and to provide a sense of roots and 
identity. As such, the NHPA’s primary 
function is to “use measures, including 
financial assistance, to foster conditions 
under which our modern society and our 
prehistoric and historic resources can 
e cist in productive harmony and fulfill 
tne social, economic, and other 
requirements of present and future 
generations” (NHPA, Section 2, 16 U.S.C. 
470-1). Thus, there is a strong public 
policy mandate focused on stewardship 
of resources and their values. The 
Council’s regulations provide Federal 
agencies with a five-step process 
enabling them to satisfy their obligations 
under one section of the NHPA, the so- 
called “take into account” planning 
standard of Section 106. 


The Creativity Dilemma 


Unfortunately, several inherent 
weaknesses in the national historic 
preservation program do little to foster 
creativity in determining appropriate 
treatment for the protection and 
enhancement of our Nation’s historic and 
archeological resources. A lack of 
communication and truly effective 
partnerships among Federal agencies 
(including the Advisory Council), State 
Historic Preservation Officers, local 
governments, and the private sector is 
resulting in preservation efforts hat are 
reactive rather than proactive and fall far 
short of achieving the goals of the 
NHPA. Second, there is a reliance on 
“tried and true” treatment options, and 
it’s hard to go wrong in calling for the 
excavation of a threatened archeological 
site in view of our general professional 
agreement about the irreplaceable, 
nonrenewable nature of archeological 
resources and the information they 
contain. 


The Context of Conservation Ethics 


While it is clearly recognized that the 
preservation of archeological resources 
should be the preferred alternative, the 
archeological profession, as a whole, has 
done little to encourage or foster creative 
approaches to archeological site 

(continued on page 30) 
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preservation and management. In part, 
the problem is our own inability as 
archeologists to accept the notion that the 
long-term preservation of archeological 
sites is the preferred treatmeni alternative. 
As archeologists, we are trained to dig 
sites, not preserve them. This is reflected 
in the fact that there is no single body of 
literature focusing on long-term 
preservation of archeological properties, 
nondestructive information gathering, 
and various management and 
interpretive options. Indeed, few 
graduate programs in archeology offer a 
course, or even a segment of a course, on 
archeological planning and management 
in this vein. The fact is that excavation is 
easier, it seems to advance research goals, 
and that’s what we know how to do 
best—so we promote it as the only way 
to ensure preservation of a site’s 
information. Furthermore, under the 
Council's regulations, most sirict 
archeological projects are carried out 
under a “determination of no adverse 
effect,” i.e., the project will not have a 
deleterious impact to the archeological 
site when preceded by data recovery. So, 
in a sense, one is rewarded for 
conducting data recovery. Why worry 
about long-term preservation when you 
can get ready agreement from Federal 
and state reviewers, and make everyone 
happy? 

While there is a whole host of other 
factors contributing to the decision about 
treatment of an archeological property, 
redirection of already limited Federal 
— is going to force archeologists to 
either develop more creative mitigation 
options, or cut back on the general 
quality of their work. With the shrinking 
economy, Federal agencies will no longer 
have the luxury of supporting wholesale 
data recovery of archeological properties 
to “solve” their problems with 
archeological resources. Agencies will be 
looking to reduce such expenditures and 
focus on the “real” project costs that 
result in a product: a building, a flood 
control system, a timber harvest. As 
such, the current trend to excavate sites 
witii minimal consideration of such 
issues as data redundancy, regional 
research context or sampling efficiency 
will inevitably result in a dilution of 
research results or the loss of truly 
important archeological sites at the 
expense of more marginal research. 

The focus of most data recovery plans 
subject to Section 106 review is on site 
specific, or very localized, mitigation and 
as such, most projects have completely 
lost sight of the larger picture. 
Contractors and SHPOs rarely consult 


their State Historic Preservation Plans, if 
in fact they exist, and if they do, only lip 
service is paid to the priorities they set. 
Therefore, many archeologists operate 
under the assumption that every 
archeological site which is determined 
eligible for the National Register is either 
worth saving or excavating simply 
because it is eligible for the National 
Register. It is now more important than 
ever to take a fresh look at how we treat 
archeological properties. What we save 
and how we save it, whether it be 
through preservation or excavation, will 
be questions that we all need to 
thoroughly consider and discuss. The 
reality is that not all sites need to be 
preserved, not all sites need to be 
excavated, and we have yet to figure out 
how to make those judgments 
consistently or well. 

The Council has been planning to 
revise its handbook, “Treatment of 
Archaeological Properties,” for some 
time. In an effort to address some of the 
above issues, we actively solicit your 
thoughts and suggestions on that 
publication or other ways we might 
pursue our collective goals. Please write 
to: Executive Director, Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation, The Old Post 
Office Building, 1100 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, #809, Washington, DC 
20004. 





David Dutton is a staff archeologist for 
the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, Eastern Office of Project 
Review, Washington, DC. 


Letters 


Dear Editor: 

I read with interest the article 
“Archeology of World War II POW 
Camps” by Jake Hoffman (Vol. 14, No. 8). 

Prior to my joining the NPS staff of the 
Curatorial Services Division, I had the 
opportunity to serve for six years as the 
museum curator at the U.S. Army 
Transportation Museum. The museum is 
located at Fort Eustis, VA, approximately 
12 miles southeast of Historic 
Williamsburg. 

It was while working at the 
transportation museum that I had several 
opportunities to meet and talk with 
former German prisoners of war, 
individuals who had returned to the 
United States and made a pilgrimage to 
the post they once called home. Friendly, 
and happy to be visiting Fort Eustis, they 
eagerly talked of their days of internment 
in the then remote area of the Virginia 
peninsula. Often mere teenagers, not as 
old as my own son, they were plucked 
from civilian life and placed in the ranks 
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of the German army. They were thankful 
for the refined living conditions, 
improved health services, and 
wholesome food they received while 
under American military control. 

Although there are practically no 
physical remains at Fort Eustis to remind 
us of the temporary occupation of the 
post by the “enemy,” there are a few 
photographs, several letters and a diary 
or two which help us understand the 
importance of life in America to them. 
Members of the museum staff formed 
friendships with some of these visitors 
and were even able to put them in 
contact with other POWs who were at 
Fort Eustis as well. Anyone interested in 
additional material about the POWs 
there should contact Ms. Barbara Bower, 
Director, U.S. Army Transportation 
Museum, Besson Memorial Hall, Bldg. 
300, Attn: ATZF-PTM, Fort Eustis, VA 
23604. 


Allan L. Montgomery 
Staff Curator 





RESTORE Workshop 


A week-long training workshop 
focusing on masonry conservation is 
being offered by RESTORE in 
Williamsburg, VA, March 23-27, 1991. 
The in-depth course will include sessions 
on stone as a building material, 
architectural ceramics, processes of 
masonry decay, technology of masunry 
cleaning, occupational health hazards of 
restoration work, consolidants, and 
mortar matching techniques. The 
workshop will include classroom and 
laboratory sessions, along with hands-on 
demonstrations. For more information, 
contact Jan C.K. Anderson, Executive 
Director, RESTORE, 41 East 11th Street, 
New York, NY 10003; 212-477-0114. 


Call for Papers 
SCA 


The Society for Commercial 
Archeology (SCA) announces a 
conference, Driving In and Moving Out: 
Auto Mobility in Postwar America, to be 
held at the University of Southern 
California on August 6-8, 1992, in Los 
Angeles. The conference will focus on 
the transformation of the American 
cultural landscape and built environment 
after World War II, emphasizing the roles 
played by the automobile and the 
highway. 

SCA is a national organization 
concerned with the documentation, 
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and interpretation of the 

automobile-related built 
environment, highways, and landscapes. 

Individuals wishing to present research 

papers at the meeting are invited to 
submit a 400-word summary of their 
paper by February 28, 1992, to Rebecca 
Shiffer, President SCA, P.O. Box 1948, 

, PA 19105-1948; or call 215- 
732-4616. For more information on any 
other aspects of the conference, or on the 
SCA, contact H. Lee David, 4901 Murietta 
Avenue, Sherman Oaks, CA 91423; 818- 
788-3533. 


The George Wright Society 


Partners in Stewardship is the theme 
of The George Wright Society’s Seventh 
Conference on Research and Resource 
Management in Park and on Public 
Lands. The conference will be held in 
Jacksonville, FL from November 16-20, 
1992. Abstracts will be considered for 
presentation as both papers and posters 
and are due by February 15. For more 
information or to receive the registration 
packet, contact The George Wright Society, 
P.O. Box 65, Hancock, MI 49930-0065; 
Phone: 906-487-9722; Fax: 906-487-9405. 


Arts Catalogue 


The American Federation of Arts, the 
Nation’s oldest and most comprehensive 
art museum program and service 
organization, has recently published its 
1991-92 Fine Arts Exhibition Program 
Catalogue containing new exhibitions 
available for circulation. For a 

limentary copy, call Julie Min, 
tion Scheduler, AFA, at 1-800- 
AFA-0270. 


Baltimore to Host Fifth 
Annual Sacred Trusts 
Conference 


Partners for Sacred Places and Jubilee 
Baltimore, Inc., will sponsor Sacred 
Trusts V, the fifth national conference on 
the care of older churches and 

in Baltimore, MD, May 6-9, 
1992. Conference co-sponsors include 
the National Park Service, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, the 
National Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers, the National 
Alliance of Statewide Preservation 
Organizations, the Maryland Historical 
Trust, Baltimore Heritage, and other 
national, regional and local preservation 
izations. The conference will bring 
several hundred participants 
share a concern for the future of the 
Nation’s rich heritage of religious 
buildings. 
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The conference program will feature 
three central tracks: one focusing on 
building repair, maintenance and 
management; the second on the historical 
and contemporary role of religious 
buildings in sustaining community life; 
and the third on fundraising strategies 
for capital projects. All tracks will 
emphasize the growing trend toward the 
better use of space in religious properties 
for community and human services 
programs. 

Conference activities will showcase the 
magnificent religious architecture of 
Baltimore’s Mount Vernon neighborhood 
(which architecture critic Brendan Gill 
has called the “finest city square in the 
country”). Participants can also attend a 
traditional “church supper,” an award 
ceremony recognizing outstanding 
efforts of individual congregations and 
organizations, and a series of Saturday 
tours highlighting innovative projects in 
Baltimore City and the region. 

Partners for Sacred Places is America’s 
only national, non-profit organization 
dedicated to the stewardship and 
preservation of older religious properties. 
Established in 1989, Partners sponsors a 
variety of programs including an 
information clearinghouse, regional 
property care workshops, consulting 
services, and the annual Sacred Trusts 
Conference. Jubilee Baltimore, Inc., is 
one of the Nation’s leading non-profit 
developers of affordable housing. For 
more information on Sacred Trusts V, 
contact Partners for Sacred Places, 1616 
Walnut Street, Suite 2210, Philadelphia, 
PA 19103; 215-546-1288. 


—Michael Auer 


Archeology 


The following training courses are 
being offered by the National Park 
Service’s Archeological Assistance 
Division: Archeology for Managers, 
Archeological Curation and Collections 
Management, and Overview of 
Archeological Protection Programs. The 
first two courses will be offered twice 
during 1992 and the latter 6-12 times at 
locations throughout the country. All 
public land or program managers are 
welcome to attend Archeology for 
Managers. Curation and Collectons 
Management is aimed at archeologists or 
other cultural resource specialists who 
are ee for caring for 
archeological collections. The Overview 
course also is for managers who are 
responsible for archeological resource 
protection or preservation. The latter 
course is offered in 4-, 8-, or 12-hour 
versions to accommodate the training 
opportunities available to managers. For 
more information, contact the 
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Archeological Assistance Division, 
National Park Service, P.O. Box 37127, 
Washington, DC 20013-7127; 202-343- 
4101. 


International Intern Program 


US/ICOMOS (the United States 
Committee, International Council on 
Monuments and Sites) is seeking US- 
citizen graduate students or young 
professionals for paid internships in 
Great Britain, the USSR, Lithuania, 
Poland, France, Israel, and other 
countries in summer 1992. Participants 
work for public and private nonprofit 
historic preservation organizations and 
state agencies, under the direction of 
professionals, for a period of three 
months. Internships in the past have 
required training in architecture, 
architectural history, landscape 
architecture, conservation, history, 

ing, archeology or museum studies. 

Applications are due no later than 
March 16, 1992. For further information 
on qualifications, age restrictions and 
stipends and to receive application 
forms, contact: Ellen Delage, Program 
Officer, US/ICOMOS, 1600 H Street, 
NW, Washington, DC 20006; Phone: 202- 
842-1862, Fax: 202-842-1861. 


Summer Institute 


Flowerdew Hundred Foundation 
announces a Summer Institute in 
Historical Archaeology, “The Emergence 
of Modern America, 1760-1840,” which 
will be held at Flowerdew Hundred 
Plantation, 

June 24-29, 1992. The Institute is 
intended to strengthen teaching in the 
humanities. Participation is open to full- 
time college/university faculty and 
educators in museums, libraries, or 
archives whose teaching would be 
enhanced by the methods of historical 
archeology. Flowerdew Hundred 
Foundation is a non-profit educational 
organization, chartered to preserve and 
study the cultural history of Tidewater, 
VA, and to interpret the past. 

For an application or more information 
contact: Robert W. Wharton, Executive 
Director, The Flowerdew Hundred 
Foundation, 1617 Flowerdew Hundred 
Road, Hopewell, VA 23860; 804-541-8897 
or -8938. 


Request for Information 


Historical Cemeteries and Burials. 
Contributions of references are being 
sought for a comprehensive 
bibliographic publication on historical 
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Request for Information 
(continued from page 31) 


behavior and material culture. 
The bibliography will include studies of 
mortuary sites, materials, and death 
practices dating from the period of 
European expansion (15th-20th century): 
archeological cemetery studies, whether 
or not excavation was undertaken; 
locational studies for known or suspected 
graves; studies of landscapes, 
grave markers and artifacts from the 
grave; physical anthropology; historical 
studies of deathways; law and the 
reburial controversy; and archeological 
and anthropological method and theory 
ing death ritual and its material 
culture. The bibliography will be 
indexed by keyword; an abstract and/or 
description of contents for any references 
would facilitate the indexing process. 
Conference papers will be included only 
if a copy of the paper is sent; for other 
published materials, indicate its 
repository. 
Address inquiries to Edward L. Bell, 
Massachusetts Historical Commission, 80 
Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116. 


History Charts 


The National Center for the Study of 
History has printed two new charts 
which are available as a two-color wall 
poster or for use in a student notebook 
form. 

Value History! corrects the 
misconception that history is an 
impractical, “for-academics-only” 
subject. Three panels illuminate the 
benefits that knowledge of history can 


bring to our personal, civic, and 





professional lives. This chart offers 
students sound incentives to study 
history. 

Historic Preservation Family Tree 
provides an unrestricted view of historic 
preservation. Several major career 
groupings are graphically represented on 
the chart’s front. The reverse details a 
decision-making process for selecting 
heritage preservation careers. The chart’s 
interdisciplinary appeal strengthens 
general interest in history. 

The National Center for the Study of 
History was established in 1984 to 
encourage and promote educational 
activities in nontraditional areas of 
historical research. 

To order the above-mentioned charts 
and for more information on the Center’s 
other publications, write to National 
Center for the Study of History, Rural 
Route 1, Box 679, Cornish, ME 04020- 
9726. 


Educational Prospectus 


The Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies, University of York, 
is offering short courses in its Continuing 
Professional Development program in 
the areas of Practice Management, 
Conservation of Historic Buildings, and 
Conservation of Historic Gardens and 
Landscapes. The Institute is the only 
architectural school of continuing and 
past graduate education in the United 
Kingdom. 

To receive the Educational Prospectus 
schedule of courses, or for more 
information, write The Secretary, 
Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies, University of York, The King’s 
Manor, York YO1 2EP United Kingdom. 


Railroad Archeology Session: 
Contributors Sought 


The National Park Service is seeking 
contributors to a session on railroad 
archeology for the meeting of the Society 
for Historical Archeology in January 
1993. Suggested topics include: 

¢ recent research on railyards 

¢ challenges of tracing impermanent 

structures; 

¢ changing technology and its cultural 

and physical results; 

¢ archival resources specific to the 

railroad industry. 

The results of this symposium may be 
a thematic issue of CRM or a special 
volume on railroad archeology. If you 
are interested in contributing to this 
session, please contact Kristen L. 
Stevens, NPS Denver Service Center, 
Eastern Applied Archeology Center, 
12200-A Plum Orchard Drive, Silver 
Spring, MD 20904; or call FTS/301-443- 
5972. 
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